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PEDITORIAL YS 


Little Things the Little things are often the hardest 
Hardest things. It is vomparatively easy to 
do a momentary deed of daring that will startle every- 
body ; it is not so easy to do little deeds of quiet 
courage from day to day, unheeded by all and un- 
heeding all. Perhaps you are not called to do the 
great deed. But you are called every day to do the 
little deeds, which more surely wear out life and 
strength in the long run. Be glad that you are 
called to this; for this is the harder task, and he who 
is faithful here, will not be unfaithful in the easier 
great things. 











- 


God’s Love for an _©#Pacity to love implies a capacity 
to hate. It is not hard to sympa- 

thize with Dr. Johnson’s love of “a good hater.” 
Every man must be that who is a good lover. Even 
God must be so, must hate with the infinite intensity 
of his divine fature. Yet he hateth nothing that he 


hath made, no poor sinful son of man, or even fallen 
spirit in the outer darkness, however far their exile 
from him. What he hates is the evil that has come 
between his love and them. And we are God-like 
when we also love all he has made, and hate all that 
comes between our fellow-creatures and their supreme 
delight,—the delight in God. 


——— 


Not every one knows good advice 
when he sees it. Most often the 
best advice does not tell a person in direct language 
just what he ought to do, and how he ought to do it. 
Good advice ought usually to make one think before 
he acts. This helps to develop, the whole man, by 
treating him as a rational being instead of making a 
machine of him. Show a man who needs advice what 
the conditions of his case are, what results are likely 
to show themselves in the event of certain courses of 
action, and then let him choose what he will do. This 
is not taking his hand and. moving it for him, but it 
is aiding him to the use of his judgment, his reason, 
his intelligence, and to the honoring of his personal 
responsibility. 


Good Advice 


—— 


Inefticiency ot Skepticism never accomplishes. The 
Skepticism skeptic in matters of religion may 
succeed in mercantile life, and the skeptic in the mat- 
ter of a large business enterprise may succeed in litera- 
ture or in athletics. But it is not the skepticism that 
succeeds ; it is the convictions, Some things must, at 
some time, seem questionable to every one; but there 
is such a thing as coming to dote on the skeptical atti- 
tude instead of on the attitude of positive conviction. 
We may philosophize ourselves into the belief that 
the negative is only another form of the positive, but 
in real life it makes a vast difference whether we get 
to pluming ourselves upon our doubts or upon our 
beliefs. We may think that to question everything 
which others believe to be true, shows originality and 
independence; but no! it is in strong conviction that 
independence and originality really lie. Not skepti- 
cism, but conviction, lay behind the success of Paul, 
Muhammad, Luther, Cromwell, and the American 
Colonies. Let the doubter ask himself what he 
believes. 
oO ‘ 
The Strength ot Strength shows itself in inaction as 
Sitting Stil! well as in action, in rest as well as 
in motion, in withholding as well as in giving, in 
silence as well as in speech. It is often kind not to 
give alms in the form in which almsgiving is asked. 
A father who lifts the burden of a child’s school task 
from him by helping him too freely, feels kindly 
toward the child, but does not see far enough to per- 
ceive that in the long run his help may prove a hin- 
drance to the child’s progress. To know just how to 
be kindest is not always easy. One must both act 
and refuse to act. He must do, and not do. It 
takes power to refrain when the immediate feeling is 
to perform.: Says ‘Rothe, “ The omnipotence of God 
often appears to me most marvelously displayed in 
all that it permits a poor, weak child of man to 
suffer.” Men look at the universe of God with all its 
display of infinitude, and the unlimited knowledge 
and power which it takes to create and control it, 
and they wonder sometimes why a Being so entirely 


loving, and yet so entirely omnipotent, should not 
sometimes put forth his hand to spare a human being 
from hardship and suffering. And yet it is in the 
omnipotence that the power lies to refrain from re- 
moving from such a one that burden which it were 
better for him to carry. God is always kind. Heis 
not betrayed into action which would be detrimental, 
to his children by the impulse of the moment and 
the consciousness of his power to do all things. If 
we would be God-like, if we would make approaches 
toward omnipotence, we must know that our strength 
is not merely in arising to do great deeds, but that 
often our “strength is to sit still.” 


C3 
The Blessing of Simple Goodness 


FTER all, there are few ways in which most of 
us can do better service for Christ in’ this 
world than just by being good. Sir Walter Scott’s 
farewell to Lockhart contained wise counsel: “ Be a 
good man, my dear.” Cleverness shines more 
brightly in society; eloquence makes itself heard 
more widely ; wealth makes a greater. show, gives 
more worldly power for the time, and gets itself 
talked about by more people; conspicuous almsgiving 
is more praiged of men ; but plain, simple goodness is 
apt to have as bright a crown and as high a place in 
heaven as either of her more showy sisters. It is 
certain, too, that nothing makes a deeper and more 
lasting impression on human lives—which is really 
the best test of the value of living. 

Of course, no disparagement is cast on the active 
forms of Christian usefulness and service. ‘There is 
a place for all of them, ard all of them are needed to 
make the life of the world complete. Some must 
give great gifts to build churches, asylums, and 
homes for the aged, the orphan, and the poor. Some 
must preach the gospel in eloquent words of fire, to 
tell the lost of the great love of God and the wonder- 
ful sacrifice of Jesus Christ for men’s salvation. 
Some must teach the children in the Sunday-school 
the sweet things of the gospel. Some must lead in 
the service of praise, and fulfil the rich ministry of 
song. There is a place in God’s church for every 
form of gift,—the finest, the most brilliant, and the 
most conspicuous. Those who have been endowed 
with qualities for public service, or for doing the 
great things of the kingdom, are highly favored of 
God,—and as their gifts ave, so is their responsibility. 

But even in the case of those who serve the world 
in these active ways, it is the quiet influence of per- 
sonality that gives to acts and service their largest 
value. What a man is measures the worth of what 
he does. His character means more as a factor in 
his usefulness than do his deeds. 


“ No good is certain but the stedfast mind, 
The undivided will to seek the good; 
’Tis that compels the elements, and wrings 
A human music from the indifferent air. 
The greatest gift a hero leaves his race 
Is to have been a hero.” 


But meanwhile there is the great multitude not 
gifted for great things—the one-talented or two- 
talented people, who think they can be of but little 
use in the world. Too often their temptation is to 


repeai the mistake and sin of the man in the parable 
’ 
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who thought his one talent was too small to be used 
to any profit. But the truth is, no life’s endow- 
ment is too small to become a real blessing in this 
world. Even the smallest candle or taper will shed 
a little brightness, if lighted and set where it can 
shine. Even a single drop of water may refresh a 
drooping plant or moisten a fevered lip. 

But the thought before us now is not of doing at 
all, even the doing of little things, but of being. 
The people who think they cannot do even small ser- 
vices are not therefore—even if this were true—with- 
out opportunities for real and very great usefulness. 
A flower yields no timber to the builder for house 
or ship. The utilitarian would say it is of no use. 
The one-talented man of the parable would say it 
might as well be buried. Yet we all know that 
the flower has a ministry of being, if not of doing. 
In its own humble, silent way it is a great blessing. 

So it is with the ministry of simple goodness in a 
human life. Suppose we are right in saying that we 
cannot do anything in Christ’s church ; that we have 
no working gifts, and that we have no money to con- 
tribute,—does it follow that we can be of no use what- 
ever? By no means. We can at least be good. 
We can get into our hearts the grace of the Lord 
Jesus, the mind that was in Christ Jesus. We can 
become so filled with the Holy Spirit that the light 
of divine love will shine out from our dufl natnre 
and transfigure it. We can have something of the 
beauty of Christ in our lives. This will make us 
sweet-tempered and gentle-spirited. It will make us 
honest in our dealings with our fellowmen. It ‘will 
make us kind to all about us. It will make us good 
people to live with at home—as wife or husband, as 
brother or sister, as parent or child, It will make 
us good neighbors and faithful friends. And the un- 
conscious ministry of such a life through long years 
will leave untold blessings in this world. 


* A nameless man, amid a crowd 
That thronged the daily mart, 
Let fall a word of hope and love 
Unstudied from the heart. 


* A whisper on the tumult thrown, 
A transitory break, 
It raised a brother from the dust, 
It saved a soul from death.” 


Not long since, in a great city, an aged Christian 
woman closed her life on earth. She had lived 
always in very plain circumstances. She had enjoyed 
only the most ordinary privileges of education. She 
had no peculiar gift for any form of Christian 
activity. She had never taught a Sanday-school 
class, nor led a women’s prayer-meeting, nor taken 
part in a missionary society, nor been connected with 
a temperance union, or any other sort of organized 
association. She had never been recognized as. an 
active worker in any capacity. But for sixty of her 
eighty years she had been a true, earnest, and sincere 
Christian. She had been a faithful wife and a 
loving, self-denying mother. She had brought up 
her family in the fear of the Lord. She had lived a 
quiet, patient, gentle, godly life. About her coffin 
there sat a large circle of descendants, her own chil- 
dren and grandchildren. Her life story was a 
record, not of any great deeds, nor of any fine things 
done, but of eighty years of plain, simple, lowly, 
Christlike goodness. Yet it never can be known 
until the judgment day what blessings that humble 
life left at its close in the world. Its silent, uncon- 
scious influence poured out through all the long 
years into other lives, making them better, happier, 
holier, sweeter. 

Such a ministry of goodness is within the reach of 
every Christian. It requires no brilliant gifts, no 
large wealth. It is a ministry which the plainest, 
lowliest, and poorest may fulfil.- Then its influence 
is simply incalculable. The church in these days of 
fashionable worldliness needs just such simple good- 
ness. It has eloquence in its pulpits, activity and 
liberality in its pews, and excellent workers in societies 
and various forms of organization ; but it needs more 
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good people, filled with the spirit of Christ, and 
repeating the life of Christ wherever they move. 
Of such Christians it may be said, as one said re- 
cently of a young Christian, whose quiet life had 
realized this conception of goodness : “ Wherever she 
went lovely flowers sprang up in her path, and the 
air was sweeter when she had passed by.” 


°& 










av (OREN LETIERS. 


No oljject mentioned in Scripture his- 
tory awakens more curivsity than the 
chest or box of acacia wood, variously 
called in the Scriptures “ the ark of the covenant,” “the 
ark of the testimony,” “ the ark of the Lord,” “the ark 
of God.” Its construction is given at length in the 
twenty-fifth chapter of Exodus. As a repository, or 
reliquary, it was held in peculiar sanctity, and regarded 
with the utmost reverence. Correspondingly, a peculiar 
mystery seems to hover about it for usstill. It was the 
only article of the Mosaic sanctuary for which no new 
substitute was made by Solomon when he built the tem- 
ple.” That the ark was especially designed to contain 
the tables of the law, there can be no doubt. Whether 
it contained anything more than that, or not, is one of 
the unsolved problems. There are two specific state- 
ments of Scripture about it, which to many persons have 
seemed to be conflictipg. But Scripture, if rightly un- 
derstood, cannot really conflict with itself. It is this 
right understanding, then, that we must seek, and this 
is what a Pennsylvania correspondent is doing, in the 
following letter : 


Contents of the Ark 
of the Covenant 


Compare Hebrews 9 : 4 and 1 Kings 8: 9, and inform me if 
it is known what had become of the “ golden pot that had 
manna, and Aaron’s rod that budded.” An article in an 
American supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica says the 
ark never contained these articles, and your opinion is desired, 


The passage in 1 Kings says, ‘‘ There was nothing in 
the ark save the two tables of stone which Moses put 
there at Horeb, when the Lord.made a. covenant..with 
the children of Israel, when they came out of the land 


of Egypt.” The passage in Hebrews speaks of the prepa-_ 


ration of the tabernacle, and then says, “and the ark 
of the covenant overlaid round about with gold, wherein 
was a golden pot holding the manna, and Aaron’s rod 
that budded, and the tables of the covenant,” There isa 
passage in Exodus (16 : 33, 34), which says: “ And Moses 
said unto Aaron, Take a pot, and put an omerful of manna 
therein, and lay it up before the Lord, to be kept for 
your generations., As the Lord commanded: Moses, so 
Aaron laid it up before the Testimony, to be kept.” 
The passage in Hebrews is speaking about the days of 
the wilderness, while the passage in 1 Kings is speaking 
of the ark as it wasin Solomon’s temple. It would seem, 
then, that everything except the tables of the law had 
been lost, possibly during the time that the ark was in 
the possession of the enemies of the Hebrews. However 
this may be, the weight of opinion would seem to favor 
the view that the pot of manna and the rod were not 
actually kept in the ark, but rather “ by the side of it,” 
Says Dr. Fairbairn: “ The language used respecting the 
other two articles in the original passages does not seem 
to indicate an actual deposition in the ark. The pot of 
manna was ‘laid up before the testimony to be kept’ 
(Exod. 16: 34). In like manner, Aaron’s rod that had 
budded was ‘ brought before the testimony to be kept for 
a token against the rebels’ (Num. 17:10), The expres- 
sion ‘ before the testimony ” in both cases points to a 
position in the most holy place, and in the immediate 
presence or neighborhood of the ark, rather than within 
its boards,—precisely as the veil, also, which separated 
the holy from the most holy place, is described as being 
‘before the testimony’ (Exod. 27: 21). The Jewish 
tradition, however, has been that the little pot of manna 
and Aaron’s rod were also put within the ark; which, as 
a matter of fact, one can readily enough suppose they 
might be, were it only for the sake of better preservation, 
In that case, the passage in 1 Kings should merely be 
regarded as indicating what were ¢he contents of the 
ark according to the ultimate arrangements adopted for 
the temple, yet without implying that in this, as in some 
other points, they may actually have slightly differed in 
the tabernacle. . . . Either this view must be taken, or it 
must be supposed that, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
the pot of manna and Aafon’s rod are associated with 
‘the ark in the looser sense,—not as being actually in it, 


like the tables of the covenant, but forming, along with 
them and it, a kind of sacred whole.’ ”, 

The fact that the ark of the covenant was built ex- 
pressly as the repository for the tables of the law. fur- 
nishes some clew to the maximum limit of the possible 
size of those tables. Although that clew is itself vague, 
it is perhaps of interest in connection with the statement 
made in the Notes on Open Letters of August 17, It is 
& Penpsylvania.clergyman who recalls the question of 
the size of the.tables in the following: 


The size is asked for. Were they not kept in the ark of the 
covenant? (Deut. 10: 1-5.) The size of the ark was two anda 
half cubits in length, a cubit and a half in width, and a cubit 
and a half in height (Exod. 25:10). It is supposed the ark 
was, therefore, three feet-114 inches long, two tet 44 inches 
wide, two feet 44 inches high, The stones were probably 
split stones, and therefore not heavy. 


The correspondent is right as to the clew in so far as 
it puts.a maximum limit upon the possible size of the 
tables. They could oot have been larger than the ark 
was, Yeteven this is indefinite, as the length of the 
cubit is still a matter of dispute. This correspondent 
makes the ark Jess than four feet long, while Fai:baien 
makes it about four feet and a half. And the foregoing 
letter recognizes this uncertainty when it says, ‘It is 
supposed,” etc, But the size of the ark, even if it were 
definite, would not establish the minimam of possible 
dimensions, for the Bible makes no statement to the 
effect that the stones were exactly fitted to the interior of 
the ark. If, indeed, they were so fitted in all dinien- 
sions, the stones would have been tou heavy to be purta- 
ble, and there would have been no room for the pot of 
manna and the rod—supposing that they were, at some 
time, kept within the ark. 


WMS, 


Once and Forever 








By Susan Coolidge 


}, UR own are our own forever, God taketh not back his gift. 
They may pass beyond our vision, but our souls shall 
find them out, 
When the waiting is all aecomplished, and the denthly slad- 
ows lift, 
And glory is given for grieving, and the surety of God for 
doubt. 
We may find the waiting bitter, and count the silence long, 
God knoweth we are dust, and he pitieth our pain ; 
And when faith has grown to fulness, and the sileuce changed 
to song, , 
We shall eat the fruit of patience, and shall hunger not again. 


So sorrowing hearts who dumbly in darkness and all alone 
Sit missing a dear lost presence and the joy of a vanished 
day, 
Be comforted with this message that our own are forever our 
own, 
And God, who gave the gracious gift, he takes it never away. 
Newport, R. 1. 


CAB 
Spiritual Motherhood 
By Elizabeth Harrison 


Y ATTENTION was attracted one day by the sad, 
pensive look which the beautiful face of a young 
mother habitually wore. I inquired concerning her past 
history, and was told that she was the wile of a prominent 
lawyer in easy circumstances, and had two lovely chil- 
dren. Asshe was a member of one of my mother-classes, 
an intimacy, in the course of time, grew up between us, 
and a year or two later, in speaking of her kindergarten 
study, she said: “I cannot be too grateful for what it 
has done for me. My husband, a man of deep thought 
and broad cultute, married me, an immature girl of 
eighteen. We had not been married six months before 
I knew that he lived in a world far beyond anything that 
I could comprehend, I was to him asa child who pleased 
and amused him in his leisure hours, but to whom he 
never thought of turning for help or counsel in more 
serious matters. I felt there was a gulf between us 
which would inevitably widen with the passing years. 
Little by little I turned to my children for comfort and 
consolation. For their sakes I began this study of the 
kindergarten. 
“A few months bad elapsed, when my hu-bund one 
day reproved our older child, and sent him from the 






















room. 1 quietly said,‘ Would it not have been better to 
have done thus and so?’ My kindergarten studies had 
given me the catise of the misdemeanor. This I quietly 
stated to him. He saw that I understood the child bet- 
ter than he did, ‘and therefore he looked at me for a 
moment in a puzzled way, but said nothing. 

“4 short time afterward, he surprised me by asking 
my judgment as toa certain line of conduct to be pur- 
sued with our younger child. It was the first time I had 
ever been treated as his intellectual equal, and a glad 
new joy sprang up in my heart. He was beginning to 
perceive that I could guide him in some matters, as he 
could direct me in others. I renewed my study with 
increasing earnestness, sometimes daring to talk with 
him concerning various points which had become clear 
to me in my study of child-nature. Little by little I saw 
that his respect for me and my opinion was increasing. 
After a time he began to consult me on other matters, 
and gradually a companionship has grown up bgtween 
us which méans more to me than all things else in life. 
But for my efforts to master my problem of matherhood, 
I do not believe he would ever have thought that [ had 
any mental capacity beyond that of the half-child whom 
he had married.” 

This is but one of many incidents which have resulted 
from efforts of mothers to understand what Frobel has 
su well called “ the science of motherhood.” The day is 
not far distant when a part of the training of each well- 
educated woman will be the study of this same science. 

Freebel, the so-called “idealist,” worked with that 
calm patience of genius which feels that it has a message 
from. God to deliver unto mankind. He said, one day, 
to a friend, “If my ideas are realized three hundred 
years after I am dead, I shall be satisfied.” We who 
stand at the short distance of less than half a century 
from him, cannot rightly estimate the gigantic propor- 
tions of his ideals. We, however, know that they are 
already changing the existing views of childhood, and 
much of the present method of training it. We know 
that they have opened the door of a great and glorious 
field of activity for mother-love. 

Froebel’s earnest call to the women of his nation was 
a call to all women to awaken from their lethargy, to 
leave their frivolities and follies and come out into the 
free air of a broad and inteMectual life, to come. up to the 
spiritual comprehension of their vocation. He appealed 
to the noblest element in the heart of every true woman, 
her instinctive, nurturing mother-love, that most divine 
of all instincts. The nobler and truer the woman, the 
greater and stronger is the mother element within her. 

It is this element in women which, though heretofore 
untrained, has hovered over and fostered the arts and 
sciences, and even the church itself. It is the most God- 
like element in humanity. When rightly understood 
and thoroughly trained, it will yet lift woman up to the 
side of man, his equal, but with her own sphere of work. 
It will make her worthy of all respect and love and 
admiration, and worthy, too, of freedom and justice and 
equality. When this broad science of motherhood is 


_ rightly understood, it will, 1 firmly believe, settle the 


vexed question of woman’s rights and woman’s intellec- 
tual equality with man. 

But some may say, “All women are not destined to 
marry and become mothers, Of what use would this 
study be tosuch?” My reply is, “There are but few 
women who do not have the care of children at some 
period of their lives, and all true women are mothers in 
the right sense of the word.” There can be no greater 
mistake made than to think that motherhood depends 
upon the fact that a woman has or has not borne chil- 
dren, or that this fits her or unfits her for the tender, 
loving, sympathetic comprehension of a little child’s 
needs and aspirations. - This is indeed a serious error, 
and many a generous woman who apparently belongs to 
what has been called the “ superfluous supply of woman- 
hood” has been caused by this false view to lead a 
pinched, starved life of the soul, when she might have 
bloomed into the rich and beautiful flower of spiritual 
motherhood. 

You need but to visit any of the dark spots which 
cloud and blot the civilization of all our large cities to 
assure yourself of the truth of this statement. We need 
but to listen in sorrowing pity to the tales of wo and of 
suffering which come to us through the missionaries who 
work among the dissolute poor. 

One day a little child, who, had been scalded so badly 
that the flesh fell from his arm when he was undressed, 
was allowed to remain uncared for all night before he 
was brodght by his mother to the free dispensary on 
South Clark Street, and he was brought then because his 
erying had disturbed her sleep. Is this motherhood? 


aso pee oe pli my : 
yee : 
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Aad yet she had given birth not only to this child, but 
to two others. A friend of mine was present when, with 
@ coarse oath, a woman kicked her three-year-old child 
across the room while she was preparing for burial the 
body of his baby sister. 

Cases of such harrowing brutality need not be told to 
prove that physical motherhood is not always accom- 
panied by spiritual motherhood. Even in the higher 
walks of life we see many a woman sacrifice her child’s 
best interests to her own thoughtless selfishness or vanity. 

Whenever I come in contact with a child left wholly 
to the care of an ignorant nursery-maid, I feel like cry- 
ing out, “O motherless little one!” Or, again, when 
I see a child dressed in such finery as to attract public 
attention in order that pleasure may be given to the un- 
thinking mother’s vanity, although it ruins the child’s 
sweet unconsciousness, I feel like exclaiming, “O woman, 
woman, when will you awaken to true motherhood |” 

On the other hand, we need but to go into any of our 
charity kindergartens and watch for half an hour the 
tender loving way in which the grimy hands and dirty 
faces of the little “ slum-born” children are washed and 
made clean and bright for the morning’s opening song ; 
we need but to listen to the joyfully told story of some 
triumphant achievement of dark-eyed “Angelo” of some 
vice overcome in capricious “ Maggie,” or some aspira- 
tion just discovered in phlegmatic “‘ Hans,”—to realize 
beyond a doubt that the mother-heart is throbbing in 
this young girl. Surely it is mother-love that is bend- 
ing low over these worse than motherless little ones. 
Watch the quiet firmness with which their weak, marred 
wills, born of an inheritance of crime, are patiently dealt 
with, and you will realize spiritual motherhood is some- 
times developed without physical motherhood, 

This spiritual motherhood is the highest trait in human 
character. It is the strongest element in life, and the 
greatest factor for good in the world. It is this charac- 
teristic of unselfish consecration which made the old 
Greek poets sing of Iphegenia as their highest type of 
woman, It is this God-like attribute which Dante im- 
mortalized in the beautiful figure of Beatrice. In almost 
all of Shakespeare’s plays, woman, in this high sense of 
the word, has been made the harmonizer, the inspirer ; 
and it is this element of womanhood of which Goethe 
speaks in the closing scene of his marvelous poem of 
“Faust,” when he proclaims that it is the “ Eternally 
Womanly ” which leads us on. It is the loving homage 
paid to this mother element in woman which has made 
the worship of the Madonna such a consolation and a 
comfort to many desolate and despairing hearts. 

To Frederick Freebel, the obscure village schoolmaster, 
we owe a debt of gratitude that he has made so clear to 
us the way in which this nurturing element in the heart 
of woman can best expand itself for the upbuilding and 
ennoblement of the human race. The study of his ex- 
planation of the laws of the child’s being show to us the 
slow steps by which each little soul can be led from un- 
conscious to conscious powers; how each child given 
into our charge may be transformed gradually from a 
creature of impulse to a strong, self-governing being. 
There is no work to-day which is so needed, none fraught 
with such promise for the future. May thousands and 
tens of thousands of women catch the true meaning of 
the message, and begin the arduous but sublime work of 
preparing themselves for wise, true motherhood ! 

Chicago, Ill. 
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“The Hand that Binds the Star” 


By Henry Jerome Stockard 


HE Hand that binds the star 
In its far center, and around it rolls 
Through space its worlds, with never halt nor jar, 
No less my steps controls. 
That same unfailing hand 
Hath led me forth from still eternity ; 
"Twill guide me onward through star-vistas, and 
I follow trustingly. 2 
Monroe, N. C. 
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Living Epistles 
By the Rev. Charles A. Savage 


W* OFTEN speak about making a profession of 
religion or a profession of faith. It seems to 
me an unfortunate expression, savoring almost of boast- 
ing. It seems almost to be putting one’s self forward, and 
advertising bis newiy acquired faith and the new reli- 
gious purpose of his heart. My religion is nothing to 





boast of. My faith is too weak to make me wish ‘to 
advertise it. But the thing I want to do, if I have just 
learned to trust in Jesus Christ, and have found out the 
power and worth of his saving grace, is not to profess, 
but to confess. I want to confess my sin and folly in 
keeping away from him so long. I want to confess that 
at last his love has melted my heart. I want to confess 
my faith in him, and his gracious acceptance of it. Con- 
fession humbles me and exalts Christ, while profession 
seems to exalt what I myself have done or gained. 

By all means, let your acknowledgment of the new love 
that has come into your soul be a confession of what 
Christ has done for you, and not a profession of what 
you have done for him, In that way you become an 
“ epistle of Christ, written not with ink, but with the 
spirit of the living God” written in your new conse- 
cration, and the new purpose of your heart and life. 

This is precisely nature’s process, Nature always tells 
the truth. The blush of the rose tells of God’s thought 
of beauty. The flavor of the orange tells of God’s 
thought of taste. The strength of the oak tells of God's 
thoughts of patience, of endurance, of growth. Each 
tells precisely what God has done for it and within it. 
If you are his epistle, it is to bear testimony to his sav- 
ing grace; and you can bear convincing testimony only 
of that grace that has saved you. 

A man comes to you, and asks, “ How do I know that 
God will forgive sin?” You may theorize about it all 
you please,you may tell him what the preachers say, 
and even what the Bible says; but, unless somehow he 
gets the conviction that you know from experience what 
you are talking about, your words are likely to make 
little impression on him, Only as he discovers in you a 
living epistle, written with God’s finger, whereon the 
word “ forgiven ” is inscribed, will he understand how 
it can be, 

A man may come to you, and ask, “ How do I know 
there is‘a future life?’ You may rehearse to him all 
the arguments for immortality you have ever heard, but 
I am sure the one that will have the most weight with 
him will be the one drawn from your own inner con- 
sciousness,—the deep conviction which you cannot escape, 
that your soul is akin to God, and that it cannot die. It 


: is the life eternal plainly manifest in your soul that will 


be proof of eternal life to him. 

Professor Christlieb, I think it was, gave currency 
to the remark that “ Christians are the world’s Bible.” 
There is much significance in that remark, and among 
other things it shows how God has use for many varie- 
ties of consecrated character and consecrated gifts. Our 
Bible is a many-sided book. Like the facets of a dia- 
mond, each one of its. several parts flashes its’ own 
peculiar ray from the.Sun of Righteousness concealed 
within it, Epistle, gospel, history, apocalypse, prophecy, 
psalm, each ‘tells its own story about God, 

So it is not probable that any life, however conse- 
crated, any soul, however pure, can say to the world all 
God wants to say. The Master has use for the infinite 
variety of media through which the rays of his sunlight 
may pass, and each may tell something which no other 
can tell, The living Christian becomes a living Word, 
to reproduce in living form and utterance his living 
truth. But no man, it may be, can be at once an epistle 
and a gospel, a psalm and a prophecy, a history and a 
revelation. 

One man may be an incarnation of the Ten Command- 
ments, for in his strict and exact obedience God’s law 
may be “drawn out in living characters.” Another 
man may show, in the change that has transformed his 
life, the whole history of redemption, the progress from 
sin to holiness. One man may be a living gospel, always 
showing the good news of a Saviour’s forgiving love. 
Another may be a living epistle, known and read of all 
men, showing in his life the Christian graces. Another, 
by his sweet life of unselfishness, may be a perpetual 
psalm. Another may be a constant prophecy, or apoca- 
lypse, unconsciously revealing the results of Christ’s 
victory, and showing what it means, in the divine 
strength, to overcome self and sin. 

So the word of God, in some form or other, is latent 
in every soul that has heard God speak, and his supreme 
mission in life is 4o give utterance to that word. 

This is God’s eternal method of revealing himself, 
There came a time in the history of the world when the 
almighty Ruler saw fit to publish a formal code of laws 
by which his people should be governed. So he called 
Moses up into Mt. Sinai, and there, in the midst of 
clouds and darkness and thunderings and earthquake, 
the Ten Commandments, graven with God’s finger on 
tables of stone, were given to him to give to the people. 
But long before this revelation on Mt. Sinai, Abraham 















































































































































































had lived, and God’s law was written in the fleshy table 
of his heart. And long before Abraham, Noah had 
lived, and preached that righteousness which God had 
stamped on his soul. And long before Noah, Enoch 
had lived, and for three hundred and sixty-five years 
“Enoch walked with God,” in loving obedience to the 
divine law written in his heart. And long before Enoch, 
Adam had lived, and on his fresh young heart God’s law 
was also written,—disobeyed, indeed, but that very dis- 
obedience proved that the law wasthere. And so Adam 
and Enoch and Noah and Abraham bore testimony to 
righteousness, for both their obedience and their dis- 
obedience to the inner law showed the existence of 
that law. 

Whenever the world sees a man who chooses right in 
preference to wrong, who follows duty in preference to 
inclination, who fears God and loves his fellow-men, it 
catches a glimpse of a living decalogue, God's law writ- 
ten on a living human soul. 

But God is more than law. A glimpse of him as the 
moral governor of the universe, if it stops there, is a 
very one-sided vision, How shall men come to know 
the mercy of God and the love of God? How shall 
they come to apprehend his Fatherhood? This was the 
great problem which the Son of God came to solve. 
This was the supreme purpose of the Incarnation, God 
had revealed his law, now be would reveal his gospel. 
So the Word came. All that was lovable in God was 
revealed in Jesus Christ, And the revelation did not 
stop there. All that is lovable in God may be reflected 
in youand me. Seeing our sympathy, our unselfishness, 
our tender consideration, our helpfulness, the world may 
come to see God. 

So it may come to pass that, up to the measure of our 
capacity, it may be said of us as Jesus said of himself, 
“ He that hath seen them, hath seen the Father.” 


Orange, N. J. 
CHB 


The Rat with a Conscience 
A Study from Life 
By Robert Beauchamp 


AMA, mama!” called little Henry from his: bed 
upstairs to his mother, who was reading to father 
in the hall below, “ please come up and stay with me.” 

This was an unusual request, as Henry had, since his 
fifth birthday, three months before, talked or sung him- 
self to sleep, contented with the thought that mother and 
father were within calling distance, 

“No, my darling,” said mama; “I cannot come up. 
But father and mother will be right here.” But this 
assurance did not satisfy, and again the request came, 
this time more urgent than before, ‘“‘ Please, mama, come. 
I’m afraid to stay by myself.” 

The tone indicated distress, which must not be de- 
spised, but recognized, and reasonably dealt with. “Go 
to sleep, my little boy,” said father; “ Jesus will take 
care of you. You know he watches over all the children 
while they sleep.” 

This seemed to have the desired effect, and for a few 
minutes all was quiet upstairs. But the composure was 
only outward ; the trouble within had not been allayed. 

“The little heart was not yet satisfied, for the silence was 
soon broken by a plaintive voice, which asked, “ Pupa, 
‘does Jesus take care of bad boys?” What prompted 
this question? Why should he ask it to-night, when all 
day long he had been cheerful, patient, and obedient? 
Neither mother nor father could remember any word or 
act of the day to make specially appropriate to-night 
this implied classifivation of himself with bad boys. But 
the question must be answered without waiting to inquire 
why it should be asked at this particular time. To en- 
deavor to use it as a Jever to pry open the heart of the 
child, would be to take an unfair advantage, and might 
lead him next time to keep his thoughts and fears to 
himself. These reflections were the rapid work of a mo- 
ment, for delay in the answer might suggest doubt of its 
truth. So, without attempting to follow the lead of his 
question, I promptly replied, ‘‘ Yes, Henry ; Jesus takes 
care of bad boys too. He loves them, and is sorry they 
are bad; and if they are sorry, and want to be good, he’!! 
help them to do right.” 

A few moments of silence, and then “‘ J want to be 

” came back from the little room upstairs, There 
were no more calls for mother, and ten minutes later, 
when I had occasion to go up for something, he was 
sleeping the quiet sleep of the just. 

Next morning, as we finished breakfast, Henry asked, 

*Mama, way | have the rest of my candy now?” Some 






one had given him four chocolate drops the day before, 
two of which he was allowed to eat after dinner, the re- 
maining two being put away in the sideboard to be eaten 
next day. 

As I arose to get them for him, Henry said, in that 
quizzical tone which in the fulness of its suggestiveness 
is an inimitable characteristic of childhood, “I ‘spec’ 
the rats have been eating my candy.” As I took up the 
saucer which held them, I noticed on each of the choco- 
late-drops the prints of two little teeth, which had just 
scraped the brown surface, and left their marks on the 
creamy white within. They were not rats’ teeth, but 
evidently those of a little human sinner. 

“ Yes,” said I, as I stooped to kiss the sinner on the 
cheek, “ and here’s the rat that did it. ‘This is the rat 
that ate the malt that lay in the house that Jack built.’” 
This led to a frank confession -that late in the afternoon 
he had climbed on a chair and taken out the candy “just 
to see if it tasted like the other.” 

My silent questions of the night before were answered, 
though I did not tell him that I had either asked those 
questions or found their answer. 

As I thought on the whole occurrence, familiar say- 
ings of two great interpreters of human motives came to 
my mind: ‘ Conscience does make cowards of us all,” 
and— 

“Then at the balance let’s be mute; 
« We never can adjust it. 
What’s done we partly may compute, 
But know not what’s ene, e 
Asheville, N. C. ‘ 
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A Misunderstanding 
By Cora Stuart Wheeler 


ELERINE PERRY and I fell out 
P (Or Pelerine he fell out with me) ; 
If I should>tell- how it. came abont, 

You would know as much as we. 
Anyway, I was not to blame 

(Though Pelerine laid it all on me), 
But right in the middle grandpa came, 

And took us both on his nice fat knee. 


“ What is the trouble with my little girl?” 
Grandpa smiled so tenderly 

That I looked down and pulled my curl, 
And said, “ Why, Pelly’s mad with me.” 


Dear grandpa said, with a bigger smile, 
* Pelly, my boy, do let us see! 
Don’t pout your lips in that ugly style ; 
I wouldn’t quarrel, it seems to me!” 
Then Pelerine pulled at his sailor knot, 
*T didn’t,” he cried ; “she’s cross with me.”’ 
Then all of us laughed and kissed on the spot, 
’Cause nobody really was cross, you see. 


Boston, Mass. 
CH 


A Starter 


By C. Emma Cheney 


OROTHY was trying to learn the golden text. 

Somehow it had a trick of slipping past her and 

running away every time she tried to shut it up in her 
memory. 

“‘ Bear—ye—one—another’s—burdens,” she kept re- 
peating as she counted the words off, one to each finger 
of her little hand. 

Still it refused to be caught. She said it fast, she said 
it slow, she whispered it, she sang it; but the real words 
of the tune mocked her, and would not be changed. 

It was Saturday afternoon, and Dorothy was going to 
a tea-party ; so bhe took a last peep into her Bible just 
before she started, intending to say the verse over and 
over on the way. 

“ Bear ye one another’s burdens,” she began bravely. 
Before she had gone far, Rover overtook her, wagging 
his tail and barking joyously. Of course, she petted 


him a little, and, of coursé, he had to be sent home, 


which was not.easy todo, By the time she was ready 
to go on saying her text, it had escaped her again. 

“ Bear—bear—' bear and forbear,’” she said, thinking 
hard, “No, that is not it at all.” She put her hands 
over her eyes. “‘‘ Bear false witness,’—that is part of a 
Commandment. ‘ Bear the infirmities of the weak,’—dear 





me! that is an o/d golden text. Oh, I do wish I had a 
starter! Bear—bear—let me see!” , 

Dorothy was walking on again very slowly. The day 
was close and warm. She took off her sun-bonnet to 
fan herself with it, and sat down in a shady place by the 
roadside to rest. A pretty chipmunk, running along 
the top rail of the fence, paused to wink at her. 

“You dear little thing!” she exclaimed, “I hope 
you are thankful you don’t have to, say golden texts, 
"specially if you couldn’t learn ’em.” 

Away whisketl the little animal, zigzaging with the 
fence up the hill. Dorothy’s blue eyes followed him till 
they met, coming down, a girl about her own age, with a 
big basket. 

* Hello, Biddy!” called Dorothy, for she kee every 
child for miles around. 

“Hello!” returned Biddy, her wide mre growing 
wider still as she quickened her pace. 

The next moment she stepped on a rolling stone and 
fell headlong; Biddy, basket, and all lying in a jumble 
together in the road. The child began to cry, 

“Are you hurt, you poor thing?” Dorothy asked 
anxiously, 

“O dear! I’m after breakin’ me leg,” wailed Biddy, 

Sorry and scared, Dorothy tenderly tried to lift her. 
At first poor Biddy could scarcely stir, but by degrees 
she aliowed herself to be helped to her feet. 

“TI don’t believe your leg is really broken off, for you 
see you can stand on it already,” comforted Dorothy. 

Och! but. it’s sore an’ wake, be the same token,” 
Biddy complained, taking a few steps with Dorothy’ 5 
help. 

Biddy was carrying home somebody's washing when 
the accident happened, and all the clean clothes lay acat- 
tered about in the dust, As soon as Biddy was able, the 
children picked up the tumbled garments, brushing and 
folding them as well as they could, and returned them 
to the basket. 

“ Now, Biddy, just put your hand on my shoulder,— 
so,—and* walk as well as you can,” coaxed Dorothy, 
lifting the heavy basket, ‘and I’ll— ‘Bear ye one 
another’s burdens!’ That was a starter! I’ve got it, 
I’ve got it! Thank you, Biddy, ever so much, It’s a 
great deal easier for two to learn a golden text than for 
one. ‘Bear ye one another’s burdens 1” I'll not forget 
that again, for | know what it means,” 


Chicago, Ill 
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A New Service every Quarter 


HE “ Bible School ” of Park Place Congregational 
Chureh, Pawtucket, Rhode Island, of which Mr. 
Thomas P. Barnefield is superintendent, uses.a new order 
of service every quarter, Each service is printed on a 
different colored paper from the preceding, and has four 
or six octavo pages. The songs, im nearly every instance, 
have their music notation in full. 

The service for the first quarter of 1895 began with 
the anthem, “ The earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness 
thereof,” the primary department singing two parts, and 
the “ male voices” one part, alone,—the school singing 
at the beginning and end; Scripture responses from 
Psalm 112: 1-6; three stanzas of “I’m a child of His 
promise,” the chorister singing the second without the 
chorus; and this exercise of 


PRAYER. 


Asst, Supt.—And he spake a parable unto them, to this end, 
that men ought always to pray and not to faint. 
School.—Evening, and morning, and at noon, will I pray. 
Avst. Supt,—If yé abide in me, and my words abide in you, 
ye shall ask what ye will, and it shall be done unto you. 
School.—Lord, teach us to pray. 
' «INFANT DEPARTMENT. 
Loving Jesus, meek and mild, ; 
Look en me, a little child; 
Make nie gentle as thou art; 


Come and live within my heart. Amen. 


PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 
Father, we thank thee for the night, 
And for the pleasant morning light ; 
For rest, and food, and pleasant eare, 
And all that makes our lives so fair. 
Help ue to do the things we should ; 
To be to others kind and gand ; 

Tn all our work, and all our pinay, 
To love thee beter every duy. Amen, 








' SENIOR DEPARTMENT. 

O Holy Spirit, lift us out of our shadows into thy light ; 

Out of our fears into thy comfortable thoughts ; 

Out of our perplexities into thy clear truth ; 

Out of our burdens into thy strength ; 

Out of our foolish and disappointed purposes into thy 
holy and blessed will ; © : 

Out of our sins into thy favor ; 

Out of our troubles into thy peace ; 

Out of our mourning into eternal praise. Amen. 

BIBLE-CLASS DEPARTMENT, 

Almighty God, the refuge of thy children in every time of 
heed, be thou our shelter and defense from all that is evil, and 
assure us of thy forgiving mercy. Our temptations and infirmi- 
ties are many; be thou our strength and helper, now, and 
always. We commit ourselves to thee, Wé€ ask thy guidance 
in life, that we may be prepared in thy good time for death ; 
and that, living.or dying, we may be thine through him who 
hath conquered death for‘us ; and to thee, the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, shall be the glory, evermore. Amen, 


As a response, the school chanted the Lord’s Prayer in 
its versified form, “ Our Father, God, who art in heaven, 
all hallowed be thy name.” 

A second special feature followed this exercise on 


“THE UNITY OF THE FAITH” (Eph. 4: i3). 


Asst. Supt,—How is the unity of our faith set forth in the 
Bible? 

School.—“ There is one body, and one spirit, . . . one Lord, 
one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of all” (Eph. 
4: 4-6). i 

Asst, Supt,—What are the essentials of the “ one faith”? 

School:—1. ““He that cometh to God must believe that he is, 
and that he is a rewarder of them that diligently seek him” 
(Heb, 11 : 6). 

2. “ And this is his commandment, That we should believe 
on the name of his Son, Jesus Christ ’’ (1 John 3: 23). 

3. “ Who hath also given unto us his Holy Spirit ” (1 Thess. 
4:8). 

INFANT DEPARTMENT. 

I believe in God above ; 

I believe in Jesus’ love; 

I believe his Spirit, too, 

Comes to teach me what.to do; 

I believe that [ must be 

True and good, dear Lord, like thee. 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 

We believe in our Father in heaven, ae 

"Who made the sky, éarth, and the sea : 

Who heareth the ery of the raven, 
And careth for you and for me. 


We believe in his Son, the Lord Jesus, 
Who loved us when wandering afar ; 
Who died on the cross to redeem us, 
The babe of the manger and star. 

We believe in his Spirit, the Holy, 
Who heareth our prayers every one; 
Who dwelleth in hearts that are lowly,— 
One God with the Father and Son. 


faut: 
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Then‘a gloria by the school,—“ Glory to the Father give, 
God in whom we move and live,”—the notices for the 
week, and the preparation of class records, “Our Les- 
son Service ” consisted of an “ Introductory song from 
the quarterly,” “ Introductory words from the platform,” 
“ Responsive reading of the lesson text,” and “ Lesson 
study and, class exercises,” The “ after-lesson hymn” 
was a stanza of ‘‘ Make me a worker for Jesus,” followed 
by “A word from the platform,” the schoq)’s response 
in two stanzas of “ Let me go out to the harvest,” and the 
secretary’s report. The school’s “ parting hymn” was 
“ Now the time to part has come,” followed by 


OUR SCHOOL BENEDICTION. 
Pastor.—The Lord shall preserve thee from all evil ; he shall 
preserve thy soul. 
School.—The Lord shall preserve thy going out, and thy 
coming in, from this time forth, and even for evermore. Amen, 


The service for the second quarter of 1895 began with 
an ‘‘ Instrumental voluntary,” a stanza of “Singing for 
Jesus, our Saviour and King,” and these verses on 


GOD’s REQUIREMENT. OUR RESPONSE. 


Supt.—Hear the word of the Lord, all ye . . . that enter in at 
these gates to worship, 

School.—I will hear what God, the Lord, will speak, for he 
will, speak peace unto his people. 

Supt.—Seek ye out of the book of the Lord, and read. 

School.—I will stand upon my watch . . . to see what he will 
say unto me. 

Supt.—Hear ye now what the Lord saith. 

School.—He hath showed thee, O man, what is good, and 
what doth the Lord require of thee but to do justly; and to love 
merey, and to walk humbly with thy God ? 

Supt.—As for me, and my house, we will serve the Lord. 

School.—The Lord our God will we serve, and his voice will 
we obey. 


The school sang two stanzas of “I'll remember my 


pe ‘e” Phel ; 
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Creator in the sunny days of youth,” the primary de- 
partment singing the chorus; then came this prayer- 
exercise : 
PRAYER. 

Supt.—There is an eye that never sleeps beneath the wing 
of night : 

School.—There is an ear that never shuts when sink the 
beams of light. 

Supt.—There is an arm that never tires when human strength 
gives way: 

School.—There is a love that never fails when earthly loves 
decay. 

Supt.—And there’s a power which man can wield when mor- 
tal aid is vain: 

Schoo!.—That eye, that arm, that love to reach, that listening 
ear to gain. 

Supt.—That power is prayer; it soars to Him who sits upon 
the throne, 

School.—And moves the hand which moves the world, to help 
and save his own. 

Supt.—Therefore, let us pray. 


Following this was a prayer-chant, “Our Father, we 
are very weak, and need thy constant care,” the primary 
department singing the second stanza; and “ Prayer from 
the platform,” with a response by the school, ‘‘ Hear my 
cry, O God, attend unto my prayer.” As in preceding 
services, the printed announcements, or notices, were 
next on the program, 

As a special feature there was this exercise, entitled 


THE LORD THINKETH UPON ME. 

Asst. Supt.—Think upon me, my God, for good. 

School.--I know the thoughts that I think toward you, saith 
the Lord; thoughts of peace, and not of evil. 

Song by the Infant Department (two stanzas) : 

“God thinks of ns children, though little we are ; 
He loves us most dearly, and makes us his care,’’ ete. 

Asst. Supt.—I am poor and needy; yet the Lord thinketh 
upon me. z 

School.—How precious are thy thoughts unto me, O God! 
how great is the sum of them! 

Asst, Supt.—We have thought of thy loving kindness, O God, 
in the midst of thy temple. 

School.—Many, O Lord, my God, are .. . thy thoughts which 
are to usward; ... they are more than can be numbered. 

Song: “ How sweet is the thought of our God ” (four stanzas, 
the first and third by the primary department), 


After the preparation of class records, the lesson ser- 
vice was in this form : 


OUR LESSON SERVICE. 
INTRODUCTORY PRAYER. 
Sung (Horton). 
Oh that we, like Tiniothy, 
Might the Holy Scriptures know 
From our earliest infancy, 
Till for God mature we grow. 


Read, 
Supt.—Jesus, all-redeeming Lord, full of truth, and full of 
grace, 
School.—May I understand thy word ; teach ménow thy blessed 
ways. 
Supt.—Open now mine eyes of faith; open now the book of 
God: 
School.—Show me now the secret path leading to thy blest 
abode. 
Sung. 


Wisdom from above impart ; 
Teach the meaning to my heart. 
Made unto salvation wise, 
Help me gain the heavenly prize. 
Review of preceding lesson. 
Reading of text of present lesson. 
Lesson study and elass exercises. 


Following an “ After-lesson hymn from the quarterly ” 
came “A word from the platform,” a “ Responsive song,” 
—two stanzas of ‘‘Closer to thee, O Christ, closer to 
thee,’”’—the secretary’s report, and these closing words: 


Pastor.—The Lord our God be with us as he was with our 
fathers ; let him not leave us nor forsake us. 

School.—That he may incline our hearts unto him, to walk 
in all his ways, 

Pastor.—Let your heart therefore be perfect with the Lord 
our God. 


The benediction was sung by the school in this stanza: 


Father, let thy benediction, gently falling as the dew, 
And thine ever gracious presence, keep us all life’s 
journey through. Amen. 


The service now in use, the third quarter of 1895, has 
an opening anthem (“Glory to God in the highest”) 
sung by the whole school; an invocation ; Scripture re- 
sponses from Psalm 123: 1-3, the superintendent, the 
male voices, the female voices, the school, and the super- 
intendent again, speaking in turn; two stanzas of the 





hymn, “ God of mercy, God of grace ;” the Lord’s Prayer 
repeated by the infant department, with this 


RESPONSE BY THE SCHOOL. 
(Tune, Lebanon.) 


When his disciples sought 
To know how they might pray, 
To them our blessed Saviour taught 
The prayer we pray to-day. 
And while our lips repeat 
Those sacred words again, 
Let every heart responsive beat, 
And truly say—Amen, 


The special feature of this service is next an exercise 


entitled 


WAIT ON THE LORD. 


Asst, Supt.—It is good that a man should both hope and 
quietly wait for the salvation of the Lord. 

School.—My soul, wait thou only upon God; for my expee- 
tation is from him. 

Asst, Supt.—Let not them that wait on thee, O Lord God of 
hosts, be ashamed, 

School,—Thou shalt know that I am the Lord ; for they shall 
not be ashamed that wait for me. 

Asst. Supt.—The Lord is good unto them that wait for him, 
to the soul that seeketh him. 

School.—1 waited patiently for the Lord; and he inclined 
unto me, and heard my ery. 

Asst, Swpt.—-Blessed are all they that wait for him. 

School.—They that wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength ; they shall mount up with wings as eagles; they 
shall run agd not be weary ; and they shall walk and not faint, ; 

Asst. Supt.— Wait on the Lord; be of good courage, and he 
shall strengthen thine heart. 

School.—For since the beginning of the world men have not 
heard nor perceived by the ear, neither hath the eye seen, O 
God, beside thee, what he hath prepared for him that waiteth 
for him. 

Asst. Supt.—Therefore turn thou to thy God—keep mercy 
and judgment, and wait on thy God continually. 


Song: ‘God will take care of you”’ (three stanzas, the second 
sung by the primary department). 

PRAYER, BY THE PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 

Almighty God, who has given us grace at this time with one 
accord to make our common supplications unto thee ; and dost 
promise that when two or three are gathered together in thy 
name thou wilt grant their requests—fulfil now, O Lord, the 
desires and petitions of thy servanis, as may be most expedient 
for them ; granting us in this world knowledge of thy trath, 
and in the world to come life everlasting. Amen. 

Song: ‘‘God’s great mercy” (three stanzas, the first and 
third by “ lady voices in unison,” the second by the primary 
department, and the chorus after each stanza by the school). 

Declaration of our faith, and response (the Apostles’ Creed, 
followed by a gloria). 


After the ‘ Notices” and “ Preparation of class 
papers” comes 
OUR BIBLE LESSON. 


Introductory song (two stanzas): “ Let us study the Serip- 
tures, they tell us of God’s love.” 


A PRE-VIEW OF THE QUARTER’S LESSONS, 

Supt.—From what parts of the Bible are our lessons selected 
for the remainder of the year. 

School,—From Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, 
Joshua, Judges, Ruth, and 1 Samuel. 

Supt.—What period is covered by the lessons of this quarter? 

School.—The period from the giving of the law to the close 
of Joshua’ life. About sixty-five years. 

Supt.—Where are the scenes of these lessons located ? 

School.—At Sinai, in the Wilderness of the Wanderings, 
Edom, Moab, and Canaan, 

“Supt.—Who are most prominently mentioned in these les- 
sons ? 

School.—Moses and Joshua. 

Supt.— What are the general characteristics of this group of 
lessons. 

School.—The lessons are chiefly historical ; they are of great 
interest, and filled with practical truth. 

Supt.— What general theme may be said to link these lessons 
together ? 

School.—God’s wonderful care for his people. 

Supt.—Was God's care for Israel greater then, than it is now 
for his other people ? 

School.—No, his care for us to-day. is as faithful and loving 
as it has ever been for any people at any time, 

Supt.—W hat, then, shall we du? 

School,—“ Let us offer the sacrifice of praise to God continu- 
ally, that is, the fruit of our lips, giving thanks to his name.” 
—Heb. 13 : 15, 

Responsive reading of the lesson text. 

Lesson study in the classes. 


Following the lesson study is an after-lesson hymn, 
selected from the quarterly ; a word from the platform ; 
a song (two stanzas), “On what are you building, my 
brother?” the secretary’s report for the day ; repetition 
of “our watchword for the coming week” (the twenty- 
third psalm in concert); and a song-benediction, 
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LESSON HELPS 


Lesson Calendar 


Fourth Quarter, 1895 
1. October 6.—The Time of the Judges..... Jadg. 2: 1-12, 16 


2. October 13.--The Triumph Of Gideon. .........00..:c:ccereereeeenees Judg. 7: 13-23 
8. October 20.— Ruth's CHOIice........000sceerveseeee nnvececervesevenenereneees Roth 1: 4-22 
A, October 27.—The Child Samuel ........sccrcorrececeercerseceenerenene 1 Sam, 3:1-18 
5, November 4.—Samuel the Judge... .........cc0ccccseneeeenennnnne 1 Sam. 7 ; 515 
6. November 10,—Saul Chosen King.......cccccccccereseneeeeeees -l Bam, 10 ; 97-27 


7. November 17.—-Saul Rejected .................cccccccccecseeeee ceneens 1 Sam, 15 : 10-23 
& November .—The Woes of Intemperance..... 
9. December 1.—David Anointed King................. 
10, December 8.— David and GOllatnr..........-ccccccepeereerccnereere 1 Sam. 17 ; 38-51 
ll, December 15.— David and Jonathan....................c0000eee 1 Sam. 20 ; 32-42 
12. December 22.—The Birth Of Crist.............::ccserseeeeer serereneedsllce 2: 8-20 
14, December 2.— Review, 





ESAS 


Outline Inductive Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
_ 


Study 14.—The Times of the Judges 
The Book of Judges. 


I, THe ORGANIZED MATERIAL, e 

The Book of Judges is an enigma, until studied from the 
standpoint of a literary analysis. The material of this Study 
will include the whole book. 

1. Preface to the Book (Judg. 1: 1 to 2: 5), showing how 
the conditions of things described in the main portion of the 
book became possible. It relates the mainly successful eam- 
paign of Juduh and Simeon against the Canaanites of the 
south (1: 1-20); of the “ House of Joseph” against Bethel 
(vs. 22-26); the comparative failures of Benjamin (v. 21), 
Manasseh, Ephraim, Zebulun, Asher, Naphtali, and Dan 
(vs. 27-36); the people charged with faithlessness (2 > 1-5). 

2. Introduction to the Main Portion (Judg. 2:6 to 3: 6). 
The death of Joshua, and the character of the generation 
following him (2 : 6-10); the succinct statement of that theory 
of the times of the judges which is illustrated in the book ; 
namely, that God raised up outside nations to oppress. Israel 
as a merited punishment for Israel’s unfaithfulness (2 : 11- 
19); the statement that for this same reason, and likewise for 
the sake of morally testing Israel, God left the Canaanites in 
their midst (2: 20-22); an enumeration of the outside nations, 
useful in training Israel to warfare (3 : 1-4); an enumeration 
of the nations in their midst (3 : 5, 6). 

3. The Main Portion (Judg.3:7 to 16:31), The notice of 
Othniel’s deliverance (3: 7-11); the story of Ehud (3: 12- 
80); the notice of Shamgar (3: 31); the story of Deborah 
and Barak, and the song of Deborah (4:1 to 5: 31); the 
story of Gideon (6: 1 to 8: 35); the episode of Abimelech 


_ (9 : 1-57); notices of Tola and Jair (10; 1-5); the story of 


Jephthah (10: 6 to 12:7); notices of Ibzan, Elon, and Abdon 
(12 : 8-15) ; the story of Samson (13 : 1 to 16: 31), 

4, The Appendiz (Judg. 17:1 to 21: 25). The story of the 
Levite who went with the tribe of Dan to its new settlement 
at Laish, and ministered at the sanctuary there (17:1 to 
18 : 31); the story of the outrage done to a Levite by the in- 
habitants of Gibeah (19 : 1-30) ; the story of the terrible ven- 
geance taken by united Israel and the partial reparation (20: 
1 to 21 : 25). 

Il. Topics ror Srupy anv Discussion. 

1. The Preface. (1.) The source of the material. Compare 
Judges 1 : 10-15 with Joshua 15 : 13-19; Judges 1 : 21 with 
Joshua 15: 63; Judges 1: 27-28 with Joshua 17 : 12, 13; 
Judges 1 : 29 with Joshua 16:10; Judges 1:34 with Joshua 
20: 47, etc. Does it not seem probable that this material, as 
well as some of that in the Book of Joshua, was taken from a 
common source, probably a more detailed account of the con- 
quest? (2.) The time ofthe material. Notice the expression 
“go up” (that is, from the Jordan valley to the high ground 
of central Palestine) in 1 : 1, 2, 4, 16, 22,and 2:1. Notice 
also that the Israelites are at Gilgal (2: 1) or at Jericho (1: 
16). These are indications of the early part of the conquest, 
and seem to contradict the phrase “ after the death of Joshua” 
in 1:1. Consequently it is understood, even by so conserva- 
tive an authority as Bishop Hervey (Bible Commentary, 
“Judges”), that this phrase is a later interpolation, not a 
part of the orginal text. (3.) The purpose of the material. 
It gives a vivid picture of the actual results of the separate 
conquests. 

2. The Main Portion. (1,) Its contents. Notice that it in- 
cludes but five actual stories regarding Judges who “ saved” 
the people, brief notices of seven others, and an episode about 
Abimelech, the son of Gideon. (2.) The framework. Notice 
that each of the principal narratives, and what of Othniel too, 
are prefaced and concluded by a set of formal phrases which 
we may call a framework, Read the story of Ovlmiel (3 : 7- 








11), and notice that the same phrases of description are re- 
peated with the others; for example, 3: 12-15, 30; 4; 1-3, 
23; 5:316; 6: 1,2, 6-8; 8:28; 10: 6-8, 10; 18:1, (3) 
Value of the framework. Note that it affords a point of view 
for understanding the stories. It suggests the philosophy of 
the history, shows its religious significance. This we would 
not understand except for the framework. 

3. The Appendices, Little attention need be paid to these 
chapters, except to note that.in time they seem to parallel 
the preface. One story relates the migration of the tribe of 
Dan; the other, an outrage in Gibeah, which was punished 
by the people acting all together. Both illustrate the rudeness 
of the age. 

4. The Times of the Judges. (1.) How much time covered 
by the book? According to the apparent chronology, four 
hundred and ten years. But)comparel Kings 6:1. Some 
of the judges must be synchronous, aod some of the figures 
may be round numbers; apparently no certain chronology 
can be reached. (2.) The extent of the authority of the 
judges. Apparently limited. Samson is confined to Judah, 
Dan, and Philistia; Jephthah, to the country east of Jordan; 
Gideon, to five tribes.of northern Israel; Deborah, to five 
tribes (5: 14-18), etc. Only in an ideal sense do they seem 
to have “judged” Israel. (3.) The explanation of the suc- 
cession of disasters. The author’s explanation is clear. They 
“did that which was evil,” and suffered merited punishment. 
We may also note the political weakness arising from the 
comparative isolation of Judah and Simeon, as well as of 
Reuben and Gad (5: 16), from the jealousies of the tribes. 
and the extreme spirit of independence (18 : 27; 21 : 25). 
(4.) Did the nation advance, or go backward? A difficult 
query. The book, as a whole, gives the dark side of the pic- 
ture, Let us remember, however, that only by failure and 
quarrel, and invasions and successful national rallies, could 
the people learn to act together. As a fact, they were learn- 
ing the necessity of a better. organization,—that is, of a 
kingdom. 

RY 


Aids to Specific Study 


Pre-View 


‘ANOTHER quarter is to be devoted to “Studies in Jew- 

ish History.” And so closely are the lessons of this 
series. connected, that no changé of topic or golden. text for 
the quarter is desirable. Tlie new work may therefore be 
set forth thus; 


The Very Present_Helper 


God is our refuge and strength, a very present help in 
trouble (Psa. 46 : 1). 


. Help through Diversified Agencies. 
. Help through Unexpected Agencies. 
. Help through Individual Agency. 
Help through Direct Revelation. 

. Help through Personal Intercession. 
. Help throngh Divine Guidance. 

. Help through Severe Penalty. 

. Help through Startling Warnings. 
9. Help through Renewed Guidance. 
10. Help through Lowly Instruments. 
11, Help through Mutual Friendliness, 

"12. Help through the Gift of Christ, 


FS) 


Lesson 1, October 6, 1895 
The Time of the Judges 


For 


os-r1 & or 


Go.peNn Text: The Lord raised up.judges, which delivered 
them. —Judg. 2 : 16. 


Lesson Text 


(Judg. 2: 1-12, 16. Méemory verses: 11, 12, 16,) 
Study connection in Judges 2. 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


1 And an Angel of the Lornp 1 And 'the angel of the Lorp 
éame up from ‘GIi’gal to Bo’chim, came up from Gilgal to Bo- 
and said, I made you to go up ehim. And he said, I masie 
out of E’gypt, and heve brought you to go up ont of Egypt, and 
you unto the land which I sware have brought ‘you unto the 
unto your fathers; and I said, I land which I sware unto your 
will never break my covenant fathers ; and I said, I will 
with you. never break my covenant with 

2 And ye shall make no league you; and ye shal) make no 
with the inhabitants of this land; covenant with the inhabitants 
ye shall throw down their altars: of this land; ye shall break 
but ye have not obeyed my voice; down their altars : but ye have 
why have ye done this? not hearkened unté my voice : 

8 Wherefore I also said, I will why have ye done this? 
not drive them out from before Wherefore I also said, I will 
you ; but they shall be as thorns not drive them out from before 
in your sides, and their gods shal! you > but they *shall be tas 
be a snare unto you. thorna in your sides, and their 

4 And it came to pass, when gods shall be asnare unto you. 


fs 





1Or, a messenger *Some ancient versions have, shall be adversarics 
uate you. *8ee Num. xxiii, 66, 


the Angel of the Lorp spake 
these words unto all the children 
of Ts’ra-el, that the people lifted 
up their voice, and wept. 

5 And they called the mame of: 
that place Bé/chim: and they 
sacrificed there unto the Lorp. 

6 ¢ And when Jésh’u-a had let 
the people go, the children of Is’- 
ra-el went every man unto his in- 
heritance to possess the land. 

7 And the people served’ the 
Lorp all the days of Jésh’u-a, and 
all the days of the elders that out- 
lived Jésh’u-a, who had seen all 
the great works of the Lorp, that 
he did for Is’ra-el. 

8 And Jésh’u-a the son of Non, 
the servant of the Lop, Yied, be- 
ing a hundred and ten years old. 

9 And they buried him in the 
border of his inheritance in 
Tim’nath-hér’és, in the mount of 
E’phra-im, on the north side of 
the hill Ga’ash. 

10 And also all that generation 
were gathered unto their fathers: 
and there arose another genera- 
tion after them, which knew not 
the Lorp, nor yet the works 
which he had done for Is’ra-el. 

11 ¢ And the children of Is’ra-el 
did evilin the sight of the Lorp, 
and servyéd Ba’al-Im : 

12 And they forseok the Lorp 
God of their fathers, which 
brought them out of the land of 
E’gypt, and followed other gods, 
of the gods of the people that 
were round about them, and 
bowed themselves unto them,and 
provoked the Lorp to anger. 


16 ¢ Nevertheless the Lorp 
raised up judges, which delivered 
them out of the hand of those 
that spoiled them. 





4 And it came to pass, when the 
angel of the Lorp spake thesé 
words unto all the children of 
Israel, that. the’ people lifted 

5 up their voice, and wept. And 
they called the name of that 
place 'Bochim : and they sac- 
rificed there unto the Lorn. 

6 Now when Joshua had sent 
the people away, the children 
of Israel went every man unto 
his inheritance to possess the 

7 land. *And the people served 
the Lorp all the days of 
Joehua, and all the daysof the 
elders that outlived Joshua, 
who had seen all the great 
work of the Lorp, that he had 

8 wrought for Israel. And 
Joshua the son of Nun, the 
servant of the l.orp, died, be- 
ing an hundred and ten years 

9 old. And they buried him in 
the border of his inheritance 
in Timnath-heres, in the bill 
country of Ephraim, on. the 
north of the monntain: of 

10 Gaash. And alsoall that gen- 
eration were gathered tnto 
their fathers: and there arose 
another geveration afterthem, 
which knew not the Lorgb, hor 
yet. the work which he had 
wrought fot Israel, 

11 And the children of Israel 
did that which was evil in the 
sight of the Lorp, and served 
the Baalim : and they forsook 
the Lorp, the God of their 
fathers, which brought them 
out of the Jand of Egypt, and 
followed other gods, of the 
gods of the peoples that were 
round about them, and bowed 
themselyes down unto them: 
and they provoked the LorD 
to anger. 


lr 


we 


16 Andthe Lorp raised up judges, 
which saved them out of the 
hand of those that spviled 
them. 


1 That is, Weepers. 2 See Josh. xxiv. 29-31. 
The American Revisers would substitute ‘a’ for “en” in verse 8, 


“who” or “that” iot “ which” in 


verse 12, and “ Jehovah” fot ** the 


Lorp” wherevét it occurs, They would also omit tharg. *. 


AS 
“gj . Lesson Plan” ‘ vi 


Topic OF THE QUARTER; The Very Present Helper 


GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: God is our refuge and 
strength, a very present help im trouble.—Psu. 46 : 1. 


e 
Lesson Topic: Help through Diversified Agencies 


OUTLINE : 


f 1. Angelic Agency, vs. 1-5. 
| 2. Human Agency, vs. 6-12, 16 


Ze. 


Dainy Home READINGS: 


M.—Judg. 2 : 1-10. | The time of the Judges. : 


T.—Judg. 2 ¢ 11-17. 
W.—Judg. a: 18-23. A 


sad history. 


T.—Num. 33: 50-56. Command and warning 
F.—Jer. 2: 4°13. Forsaking God, 
S.—Psa. 81 : 8-16. Folly of disobedience, 


S.—Psa. 106 : 34-45- 


Unfaithfulness. 


(These Home Reatlings are the selections of the Internationa) 


Bible Reading Association.) 


AY 


Lesson Analysis 
I, ANGELIC AGENCIES, 


1. The Visitor: 


The angel of the Lord came up from Gilgal to Boclttm (1) 


The angel of the Lord called unto 
I have seen the angel of the Lord 
The angel of the Lord encampvth 


2. The Reminder : 


him out of heaven (Gefi. 22 : 11). 
face to (Jndg. 6, : 22). 
rourid about them (Psa. 34 :7° 


I... have brought you unto the land (1). 


The angel of God . . . went before 
Behold, I send an angel... to 


the camp (Exod. 14 ; 19). 
bring thee into the place (Exod. 


28 : 20). 
The angel of his presence saved-them (Isa, 63 : 9). 


3- The Charge : 


Ye shall make no covenant with the inhabitants (2). 


Thou shalt raake no covenant with them (Exod. 28 : 82). 
Tuke heed to thyself, lest thou make a covenant (Exod, 34 ; 12), 


Thou shalt make no covenant, . . 
4. The Expostulation : 


. nor shew mercy (Deut. 7 : 2). 


’ 
Ye have not hearkened: , . . why have ye done this? (2.) 
This nation . . . have not hearkened unto my yoice (Judg. 2 : 20). 


The Lord spake 
33 : 10). 


.~> t his people 


; but they gave no heed (2 Chron. 


My people hearkened not to my voice (Psa. 81 ; 11). 


5. The Threat : 


I will not drive them out from before you (3). 


Little by little I wijl drive them out (Exod. 23 : 20). 
They shall vex you in the land wherein ye dwell (Num. 33 ; 55), 
God will no 


more 
28 : 18). 


6. The Weeping : 


drive these nation 


s from out of your sight (Josh. 


The people lifted up their vuice, and wept (4). 
The eo gregation lifted up their voice, and cried (Num. 14 : 1), 
¥e returned amd wept befure the Lord (Deut, 1 . 45). 
The people wupt Very sore Ezra 10 ; 3). 
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Sliettan thers wnto the Lord (5). ; 
iy. eho wacificed offer sacrifices of Figiconnems (Deut. 33 ; 19), 
+ atten ces te bed ser wre rn. 11 : 15). 
sacrifices that day ( 
* I. HUMAN AGENCIES. 
- Joshua: 


\ iniphagiie.qevecd the Lord all the days of Joshua (7). 
Moses rose up, and Joshua his minister (Exod. 24 : “yo 
ine Lord ° a full of the 16 of wisdom ( Dart. 0 
Lord spake unto Joshua, . . . saying (Josh. 4 
2.. The Elders : 
The people served the Lord . . “ult the days of the elders (7). 
gather the elders of neal together (Exod. 3 : 16 


). 
eee . had known all the work of the Lord (Josh. 24 : 31). 
He sitteth among the elders of the land (Prov. 31 : 23). 


3. The Judges : 
The Lord raised up judges, which saved them (16). 


The Lord was with the judge, and saved them (Judg. 2 : 18). 
n the days when the judges judged (Ruth 1 : 1). 
I commanded judges to be over my people (2 Sam. 7 7 911). 


eo a 


Verse 1.—‘‘ The angel of the Lord came.” 
mVerse 2 (2) The purpose of his message. 
erse 2.—But ye have not hearkened unto my voice.”’ 
’s message ; (2) The people’s neglect. 
vere —The people lifted up their voice, and wept.’’ (1) The 
bitter ~ 9 cgay (2) The abundant cause; (3) The satisfactery 


Verse 7. rea The people served the Lord all the daysof Joshua, and 
«+. of the elders.”’ (1) Helpful influences; (2) Satisfactory service. 

Verses 8, 9.—‘* And Joshua... died. . And gd buried him.” 
®) The Capeetet spirit ; (2) The buried body ; ; (83) The undying in- 

uence. 

Verse 12-—¥ They forsook the Lord.” (1) Forgetful of their Bene- 
perk (2) Disioyal to their King ; (3) Defiant of their Ruler. 

rs2 16, —** The Lord raised w which saved them.” (1) 

The, cates Benefactor ; (2) The nstruments ; (3) The satisfac- 
tory results. 


(1) The person of the 
(1) The 


+ 
XS 


Lesson Bible Reading 
The Judges 


Deliverers of Israel (Judg. 3 : 9, 10). 
Appointed of God (Acts 13 : 20). 

Qualified of God (Judg. 2 : 16). 

Acted in faith (Heb. 11 : 32). 

Subject to interregnums (Judg. 17 : 6; 18 : 1). 
Of transient influence (Judg. 2 : 17-19). 


KY» 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By, Professor ‘Willis)J.oBeécher, D.D. 
Lesson Surroundings 


HE Seconp Historica Series in THE OLD Testa- 
MENT.—This series consists of the books of Judges, 
Rath, and 1 and 2 Samuel, though the Hebrew Bibles omit 
Ruth from this place, and group it elsewhere with Esther, 
Canticles, Lamentations, and Ecclesiastes. As the books of 
the preceding series treat of the forming of the institutions 
and sanctuary of Israel, and the establishing of them in Pal- 
estine, so the books of the present series treat of the period 
when the sanctuary was wandering, and the institutions fluc- 
tuating, before they became fixed by the building of Solomon’s 
temple.. In its literary characteristics, this series is as sharply 
differentiated from the books of Kings which follow it as it is 
from the six books that precede it. The books of Kings have 
a chronological method (for example, 1 Kings 15: 1,2) a 
method of literary reference (for example, 1 Kings 14 : 29), 
a method of announcing a succession (for example, 1 Kings 14; 
31), a formal verdict on the conduct of a king (for example, 
1 Kings 15 : 3,11), a regularly repeated statement concerning 
the high places (for example, 1 Kings 22: 43). As tested by 
these and by many other marks they belong to a different 
school of historical writing from the books of Judges, Ruth, 
and Samuel. 

Tue Srrucrure or THs Serres 6r Writrxes.—It con- 
sists of five.parts: First, certain general statements concern- 
ing the times of the judges (Judg. 1:1 to2:5). Second, 
history of the judges, from the death of Joshua to the time 
of Eli (Judg. 2:6to 13:1). Third, five stories of the time 
of the judges,—namely, the story of Samson (chaps, 13-16, 
beginning with 13:2); the story of Micah’s god» (chaps. 
17, 18); the story of the Benjamite war (chaps. 19-21); the 
story of Ruth (Ruth) ; the story of the birth and education of 
Samuel (1 Sam. 1: 1 to 4:1, first clause), Fourth, narra- 
tives concerning the establishment of the kingdom and the 
rise of the dynasty of David (1 Sam. 4: 1, second clause, to 
2 Sam. 20). Fifth, six disconnected sppendidts (2 Sam. 21 : 
1-14, 15-22, chap. 22, 23 : 1-7, 8-39, chap, 24). The descrip- 
tive title here given to the fourth part is correct; for the 
account of what happened before Saul, and even the account 
of Saul’s reign, is preliminary to the history of David. 

Tue Six Srortes.—The five stories that constitute the 
third part, together with the story of Saul and the asses 
(1 Sam. 9: 1 to 10: 16), are formed on one model, each be- 
ginning with a formula which introduces the characters of 
the story, and all having certain common characteristics, 
though they differ considerably in style. No other stories in 
the Bible are constructed on this model. The first four of 





these are stories out of chronological order, narrating events 
which belong to different periods in the history given in 
Judges 2:6 to 18: 1. 

These points of analysis amount to nothing except to the 
person who studies them carefully, and reads the books in the 
light they give. One who does this will find that, to a sur- 
prising degree, they clear away the obscurities that previously 
rested upon the history. It should be noted that this analysis 
concerns the books as they stand, and is independent of the 
much discussed analytical problems touching the sources of 
the books. 

THE First Part or TH# Serres.—It treats, first, of the 
suctess and lack of success of Judah in expelling the inhabi- 
tants of the land (1: 1-20); second, of that of the other tribes 
(1 : 21-36); third, of the revocation of Jehovah’s promise to 
expel these inHabitants (2: 1-5). 


a 


Critical Notes 


The lesson is very well selected for unity of moral teaching 
and spiritual impression, but, from a literary point of view, it 
it is not a unit. The first five verses are taken from the first 
part of the book, and the remainder of the lesson from the 
second part. The first five narrate an incident that occurred 
at some unknown time, while the remaining Verses introduce 
a treatment of the history that begins with the period. So 
the lesson divides itself into three parts, not in themselves 
very closely connected: the incident at Bochim (1-5); the 
connecting link between the Book of Joshua and this history 
(6-9) ; a statement of the generic process of the history (10-19). 

The incident at Bochim hes fo particular connection with 
what follows. The following section has its own statement 
of the fact that Jehovah would no longer drive out the in- 
habitants of the land before Israel (20-22). The account of 
the incident consists of the message of the angel (1-3), and a 
statement as to its effect on the people (4, 5). 

Verses 1-3.—They are regarded as very difficult to trans- 
late, The fact is that the message,of the angel consists of a 
series of short quotations, the phrases quoted being those that 
are often repeated in the hexateuch. That atranslation may 
really bring out the meaning, it must indicate the quotations 
and supply the ellipses. Some variations in translation are 
possible, but the following indicatesthe character of the verses: 

And the angel of Jehovah came up from Gilgal to Bochim. 
And he said: “[Jehovah spake formerly to Israel, saying], 
‘T will bring you up from Egypt.’ And I ‘ have brought you 
in unto the land which I sware to your fathers’ And I have 
said, ‘I will not break my covenant with you’ “forever’; and 
as for you, ‘ Ye shall make no covenant with the inhabitants 
of this Jand ... ye shall break down their altars,’ And ‘ ye 
have not hearkened to my voice’; what is this that ye have 
done? Now also I say, I will not ‘expel them from before 
you,’ ‘and they shall be to you for [thorns in your] sides,’ 
‘while their gods shall be to you for a snare.’ ” 

Fill out the meaning from the passages whence the quota- 
tions are taken, such passages as Exodus 3:17 ; Deuteronomy 
6:10; Leviticus 26:44; Genesis 17:7; Exodus 34:12, 13; 
Deuteronomy 28 : 62; Exodus 23 : 28; Numbers 33: 55; 
Joshua 23 : 13; Exedus 23 : 33, and the words of the angel 
become perfectly intelligible, and full of meaning.— The angel 
of Jehovah: Not “an angel,” as in the old version, nor “a 
messenger,” as in the margins. The being here presented to 
us is “the” angel who appears in the theophanies, from 
Genesis to Malachi, and who sometimes speaks authoritatively 
in the character of Jehovah himself. It was the angel who 
was to bring them into the land, whence Jehovah was to drive 
out the inhabitants (Exod. 23: 23; 33:2), and it is the 
angel who now announces the revocation of the promise.— 
I will bring you up: The verb in the Hebrew is in the imper- 
fect, and there is no known usage that will justify the use of 
the English narrative tense here, as it appears in the versions. 
Further, the phrase is evidently an allusion to Exodus 3: 
17 and the account of the appearing of the angel of Jehovah 
in the burning bush. The meaning must be ascertained by 
supplying something that is understood, and not by forcing a 
change of tense upon the verb. The angel says that Jehovoh 
made a promise to Moses in Egypt.— Brought you in: The 
angel says that Jehovah has kept his promise. In saying 
this, he alludes to another part of the promise.— Will not 
break nly covenant: In the axpect in which God’s covenant 
with Israel was the expression of his purpose for the nations, 
that covenant is not reversible even by Israel’s sins (Lev. 
26 : 44; Gen. 17:7). The angel mentions this here to indi- 
cate how*signal God’s favor to Israel had been.—As for you : 
A covenant is mutual, Israel had obligations under the 
covenant, as well as rights. One of these obligations was that 
of utterly annihilating the idolatry of Canaan.— Ye have not 
hearkened: Israel's part of the eovenant has not been kept.— 
Now also I say: Not “ Wherefore I also said,” as in the ver- 
sions. ‘The angel recapitulates the facts concerning the 
broken covenant, and pronounces sentence.—TJ will not, etc. : 
The sentence is simply that Israel shall be left to the natural 
results of his own conduct in this matter. In its form it isa 
series of quoted phrases from warnings that had previously 
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been given. It is as if the angel had said, You are familiar 
with these warnings; you have failed to heed them; now you 
must suffer the woes against which you were warned. 

Verses 4, 5.—The fact that they wept, wept so greatly that 
their weeping gave a name to the place, shows that they re- 
garded the announcement as calamitous, and as very impor- 
tant. But why should they regard it as calamitous? In it 
Jehovah simply accepts the situation which they themselves 
have persisted in making. The angel told them nothing with 
which they had not long been familiar. He told it in lan- 
guage which they had often heard before, They now gave 
heed and wept; if they had given heed earlier, they would 
have had no cause for weeping. 

Historically, the fact here announce? had large results, 
It changed the policy of Israel towards the tribes of Canaan, 
the policy of extermination giving way to what ultimately 
became absorption. 

With verse 6 begins the connected account of the times of 
the judges, which extends to the first verse of the thirteenth 
chapter. It opens by repeating some of the closing statements 
of the Book of Joshua, evidently for the purpose of marking 
the connection between the contents of this account and those 
of the close of that book. 

Verse 6.—And Joshua sent the people away ... every man 
unto his inheritance: This is strictly correct translation, the 
rendering of the versions, “ Now when Joshua had,” ete., not 
being well grounded. These clauses are a repetition, word 
for word, of Joshua 24: 28. Apparently the writer in Judges 
copied from the statement in Joshua, inserting the phrases 

“and they went” and “ to possess the land” by way of com- 
ment, 

Verse 7-—With slight verbal changes, this is a repetition 
of Joshua 24: 31.—The elders that outlived Joshua: If this 
includes only the men of the generation of Eleazar and Caleb, 
their number was small, and the time after Joshua’s death 
not long. 

Verses 8, 9.—With slight differences, they repeat Joshua 
24: 29,30. The order of the verses is transposed, but the 
four verses in Judges are a repetition of the four in Joshua, 
In this way, apparently, the author gives notice to his readers 
that he proposes to take up the history where the previous 
historian left it. Properly the history of the judges begins 
here, the previous forty-one verses having been added later, 
and treating of incidental matters. 

Having thus established his point of beginning, the author 
proceeds to characterize the history he is about to write. He 
is a philosophical historian. He sees in the history the con- 
stant repeating of one typical process, and he now describes 
that process. The history started with a generation that had 
seen Jehovah’s wonders, and was faithful. A different gene- 
ration arose, forsook Jehovah, and was punished by being 
delivered into the hand of oppressors. Then Israel repented, 
Jehovah gave them a deliverer, and they were faithful and 
prosperous for atime; and then followed again the same round 
of defection, punishment, return, and rescue. This, the his- 
torian says, was the regular course of the history he is about 
to narrate. There are some resemblances between this state- 
ment and the later statement of the generic process of the 
history found in 2 Kings 17 : 7-23, but the differences are 
decided. 

Verse 10.—Ali that generation: The generation of the elders 
that outlived Joshua.—Gathered unto their fathers: The ex- 
pression is a particularly fine one.—Another : Always another 
generation is taking the place of the one that is passing.— 
Knew not Jehovah: Had not that vivid, overpowering knowl- 
edge of him which was possessed by those who had seen his 
wonders, Without this, they onght to have known him as 
their God, obeying him as God, but they did not.— Works 
which he had done: The Revised Version has “ work which he 
had wrought.” The noun is in the singular, but is collective, 
and may be translated by the plural. The strictly proper _ 
translation is “the deeds which he had done,” and this would 
not be easy to improve upon. The reference is, of course, to 
his miracles, and his putting Israel in possession of Canaan, 

Verse 11.—Did evil: A strictly literal translation would 
be,“ did the evil,” not some form of evil or other, but the 
particular form of evil described in the words that follow. 
The Revised Version has “ that which was evil,” but even 
this is less specific than the Hebrew. The statement here is 
that of a generalized instance, all the actual instances being 
thought of together, as if they constituted a single instance, 
After this, the writer of this historical document repeats the 
statement six times (3:7, 12; 4:1; 6:1; 10:6; 13:1), 
introducing the concrete instances in which this conduct 
manifested itself. These passages indicate his divisions of 
the subject-matter of the history. The scme phrase regularly 
recurs in the books of Kings, but is there ordinarily applied 


to the kings, and not to the people.—Served the Baalim: Cor- 
rectly givem with the article, as in the Revised Version. The 
word “ Baal” properly means“ master” or “lord.” Itissup- 


posable that the term was sometimes applied to the one true 
God, and it was certainly applied to more than one form of 
false worship. In later times, the worship of one particular 
Baal became prominent, and this particular Baal is perhaps 
spoken of in verse 13. But, in general, to serve the Buals is to 



































































































































practise polytheism, as distinguished from monotheism. This 
was * the evil” which the sons of Israel did. 

Verse 12.—Forsook Jehovah: This again is “the evil” 
which they did, stated in a different form. The remainder 
of the verse is devoted to specifications, that no one may be 
uncertain as to the meaning. For the purposes of the lesson, 
verses 13-15 must be regarded as amplifying and interpreting 
verse 12. The author describes the evil results to themselves, 
in this generalized instance, of their thus doing “the evil.” 

Verse 16.—The author now states the remedy in this gen- 
eralized case of evil doing and consequent calamity. The 
remedy was the raising up of jndges, Great men are God's 
undeserved gift to an ill-behaved generation. This verse is 
properly intelligible only when taken with verse 17, and the 
two must be interpreted by verses 18 and 19. The meaning is 
too clear to need comment. The form of a generalized in- 
stance is retained to the first clause of verse 18, and then the 
author makes what he has to say very graphic by changing 
the form and using frequentative verbs. “Then Jehovah 
used to be with the judge, and used to save them, ... for it 
used to repent Jehovah. ... And it used to be, at the death 
of the judge, that they used to turn again and deal more cor- 
ruptly,” etc. You may look at this whole body of events as 
constituting a single generalized fact, or you may look at it 
as a series of similar instances, one following another. Pro- 
vided you see clearly, you will see more vividly by first taking 
one point of view and then the other. 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 
RSIS 
The Lesson Story 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HE strong bias of Arab races to live as distinct tribes 
rather than unite as a nation, was shown as soon as the 
dictatorship of Moses, followed by that of Joshua, had ended 
by the death of the latter. There was, in fact,an anticipation 
of what has often been seen among the 


and had to live in friendly relations with the Canaanites, who 
kept the strongholds. Asto Dan, it was driven up to the hills 
and thrust back into a crowded triangle, west of Benjamin 
and Judah. 

Such a state of things was eminently dangerous to the 
loyalty of the Hebrews to their own God, Jehovah; and 
hence we read that some unknown messenger from him 
came up, from the camp at Gilgal, to a place afterwards 
known as “The Weeping,” and, according to the Septua- 
gint, “to Bethel, and to the house of Israel,” even before 
the death of Joshua, and denounced their unfaithfulness to 
the covenant they had sworn to obey Jehovah. They 
had already made leagues with the natives, and had not 
overthrown their altars; and this ebb of enthusiasm, they 
were told, would result in the old races being left in the 
land as adversaries, and constant temptations to idolatry. 
Yet, in the main, Israel, we are informed, kept to Jehovah 
not only during what remained of the life of Joshua, but also 
during the lifetime of the elders who outlived him, and, like 
him, had seen “all the great works of the Lord,” meaning, 
at least, those of the wilderness life and the times of the con- 
quest. But when the grand old hero had been laid in his 
tomb, in his own inheritance, Timnath-heres, perhaps Kefr 
Haris, nine miles south of Nablus, and when the last of his 
contemporaries had followed him to the grave, the influences 
round the tribes proved too strong for their puritaniam, and 
they quietly adopted the religion of the peoples of the land, 
and “served the Baals and the Ashtoreths,” which they saw 
in every hamlet or grove, and on many hill-tops. 

It must, indeed, have been very hard for a people in their 
stage of civilization to stand alone, with no. symbols of their 
God, in an age which knew of no religion without many idols. 
In the childhood of man, which these ages, and others long after 
them, may be said to have been, as regards conceptions of the 
divinity, motion seemed the proof of life, and hence the flow- 
ing stream, the waving tree, the moving sun, moon, or star, was 
held to veil some personality, and of this they made a symbol, 
and worshiped it as a god or demon. In Palestine, with its 
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Bed’ween in recent times, when some tem- 
porary enthusiasm for a short time unites 
the encampments of generally rival tribes, 
to be followed very soon by its ebbing, and 
the return of the various factions to the 
independent headship of their respective 
shaykhs. For centuries after Joshua the 
Hebrews were like so many Arab clans, 
permanently encamped in distinct districts 
of the hill country of Palestine or across the 
Jordan; those on the west of the river, how- 
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ever, leaving nomadic life for that of peasant 
agriculture, while their brethren beyond it 
reverted largely to the tent life of their 
forefathers, becoming “shepherds,” as Ja- 
cob’s sons had been, and as, probably, many 
of themselves had been on the pastoral tracts 
of Goshen. 

It is clear, moreover, that the conquests 
of Joshua were soon to a great extent lost; 
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for we find that, among others, the tribes of 
Judah and Simeon were still without terri- 
tory after his death. Ephraim had seized 
the rich central hills of what was afterwards 
Samaria. Manasseh and other tribes had 
appropriated the fertile plain of Esdraelon 
and the green hills of Galilee, as far as their 
opponents, the native races, permitted, and 
hence there only remained, for Judah and 
Simeon, the barren hills from Jerusalem 
south, and the dry uplands of the “South 
Country,” down to the desert below Beer- * 

















sheba. The camp at Gilgal was still, ap- 
parently, the headquarters of the nation ; and 
from this these two tribes went up, and won 
for themselves the proposed district, taking 
Jerusalem and burning it, but very soon 
losing it again. They also, for the moment, 
took Gaza and Askelon and Ekron, on the 
maritime plain, but only to lose these also, 























the natives having iron chariots against 
which the Hebrews could not stand; but they won and per- 
manently retained ‘Hebron, with its beautiful valley, and the 
uplands to the south, away to the wilderness. Benjamin had to 
content itself with a small strip immediately north of Jeru- 
salem, leaving the Jebusites in possession of the city, and simply 
living in it among them. Ephraim extended its border south 
to Bethel, and it and Manasseh stretched their northern 
limits apparently as far as Banias. But they were forced to 
leave the Canaanites in possession of the rich sunken oasis of 
Bethshean and of many places along the hills bordering 
Exdraelon, while the Amorites cuuld not be expelled from 
the central hills, but became tributaries. In the same way, 
Zebulun, Asher, and Naphtali were forced to content them- 
selves with a part of the territory assigned them by Joshua, 











warm climate, nature worship, thus almost inevitable, took 
the special form of worship of the reproductive powers of 
earth and the heavens. The sun appeared the great father 
of atl round them ; for was it not at his appearing,in spring 
that the great mother, Earth, bore all its myriad wonders of 
leaf and grain and fruit? But this worship very easily sank 
into a glorification of sensuality, so that the Canaanite 
gods were the centers of unimaginable impurity. Such a 
relaxed morality soon told on the warlike vigor of the 
Hebrews; and hence we need not wonder that they in their 
turn were feeble before hostile attacks, and had the misery 
of seeing their homes spoiled, and their women and children 
earried off, to be sold as slaves. From time to time, how- 
ever, disiress brought passing fits of vigor; and leaders, 
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chosen at such times, under the name of judges, were able, 
while this spasm of religious earnestness lasted, to drive uff 
the swarming enemies. 

Bournemouth, England. ‘ / 
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A Summary of Israel’s Faithlessness 
and God’s Patience 


By Alexander McLareh, D.D. 


HE Book of Judges begins a new era, the development 
of the nation in its land. Chapters 1 to 3; 6 contain 
two summaries; first, of the progress of the conquest; and, 
second, of the history about to be unfolded in the book. The 
first part of this lesson (vs, 1-5) belongs to the former, and 
closes it; the second (vs. 6-10) introduces the latter, and 
contrasts it with the state of things prevailing as long as the 
soldiers of Joshua lived; the third sets forth the sad alter- 
nations which made the history of Israel apostasy, punish- 
ment, repentance, deliverance, short-lived obedience, and 
then the weary round all over again. 

1. “The angel of the Lord” had appeared to Joshua in 
Gilgal at the beginning of the war, and issued his orders as 
Captain of the Lord’s host. Now he reappears to ask why 
his orders had not been carried out, and to announce that 
victory was no longer to attend Israel’s arms. Nothing can 
be plainer than that the angel speaks as one in whom the 
divine name dwells. His reiterated “I’s” are incomprehen- 
sible on any other hypothesis than that he is that mysterious 
person, distinct from and yet one with Jehovah, yhom we 
know as the Word made flesh, His words here are stern. He 
enumerates the favors whieh he had showed to Israel, and 
which should have inspired them to glad obedience. He 
recalls the conditions on which they had received the land; 
namely, that they were to enter into no entangling alliances 
with the remnant of the inhabitants, and especially to haye 
no tolerance for their idolatry. Here we may observe that, 
according to Joshua’s last charge, the extermination of the 
native peoples was not. contemplated, but that there shonld 
be no such alliances as would peril Israel’s observance of ihe 
covenant (Josh. 23: 7, 12). He charges them with dis- 
obedience, and asks the same question as had been asked of 
Eve, “What is this ye have done?” And he declares the 
punishment to follow, in the paralyzing of Israel's conquer- 
ing arm by,the withdrawal of his conquering might, and. io 
the seductions from the native inhabitants to which they 
would fall yictime. 

Note, then, how God’s benefits aggravate our disobedience, 
and how he bases his right to command on them. Further, 
note how his prgmises are contingent on our fulfilment of 
their conditions, and how a covenant which ne has sworn he 
will never break he does count as non-existent whenimen 
break it. Again, observe the sharp arraignment of the faith- 
less, and the forcing of them to bethink themselves of the 
true character of their deeds, or, if we adopt the Revised 
Version’s rendering, of the unreasonableness of departing 
from God. No man dare answer when God asks, * What 
hast thou done?” No man can answer reasonably when. he 
asks, ‘‘ Why hast thon done it?” Once more, note that his 
servants sin when they allow themselves to be so mixed up 
with the world that they are in peril of learning its ways 
and getting a snare to their souls. We haveall unconquered 
Canaanites in our hearts, and amity with them is supreme 
folly and erying wickedness, “Thorough” must be our 
motto, Many times have the conquered overcome their con- 
querors, as in Rome’s conquest of Greece, the Goths’ conquest 
of Rome, the Normans’ conquest of England. Israel was in 
some respects conquered by Canaanites and other conquered 
tribes. Let us take care that we are not overcome by our 
inward foes, whom we-fancy we have subdued and can affurd 
to treat leniently. 

Again, God punishes our making truce with our spiritual 
foes by letting the effects of the truce work themselves out. 
He said to Israel, in efiect: “If you make alliances with the 
people of the land, you shall no longer have power to cast 
them out. The swift rush of the stream of victory siuall be 
stayed. You have chosen to make them your friends, and 
their friendship shall produce its natural effects, of tempting 
you to imitation.” The increased power of our unsubdued 
evils is the punishment, as it is the result, of tolerance of 
them. We wanted to keep them, and dreamed that we cmild 
control them. - Keep them we shall, contfol them we cannot. 

They will master us if we do not expel them. No wonier 
that the place was named Bochim (“ Weepers), when such 
stern words were thundered forth, Tears flow easily ; aid 
many a sin is wept for once, and afterwards repeated often. 
So it was with Israel, as the narrative goes on to tell, Let 
us take the warning, and give heed to make repentance deep 
and lasting. 

2. Verses 6-10 go back to an earlier period tnan the 
appearance of the angel. We do not know how long the *nr- 
viyors of tle conquering army lived in sufficient numbers to 
leaven opinion and practice. We may, however, ruughiy. 











calculate that the youngest of these would be about twenty 
when the war began, and that about fifty years would see the 
end of the host that had crossed Jordan and stormed Jericho. 
If Joshua was about of the same age as Caleb, he would be 
about eighty at the beginning of the conquest, and live 
thirty years afterwards, so that about twenty years after 
his death would be the limit of “the elders that outlived 
Joshua.” - 

Verses 6-9 repeat substantially Joshua 24 ; 28-31, and are 
here inserted to mark, not only the connection with the for- 
mer book, but to indicate the beginning of a new epoch. The 
facts narrated in this paragraph are but too sadly in accord 
with the uniform tendencies of our. poor weak nature. As 
long as some strong personality leads a nation or a church, it 
keeps true to its early fervor. Tho first generation which 
has lived through some great epoch, when God’s arm bas 
been made bare, retains the impression of his power. But 
whien the leader falls, it is like withdrawing a magnet, and 
the heap of iron filings tumbles back to the ground inert. 
Think of the post-apostolic age of the Church, of Germany 
in the generation after Luther, not to come nearer home to 
America or to England, and we must see that Israel’s experi- 
ence was an all but universal one. It is hard to keep a com- 
munity even of professing Christians on the high level. No 
great cause is ever Jannched which does not lose “ way ” as it 
continues. “Having begun in the spirit,” all such are too 
apt to continue “in the flesh.” The original impulses wane, 
friction begins to tell. Custom clogs the wheels. The fiery 
lava stréam cools and slackens. So it always has been. 
Therefore God has to change his instrifments, and churches 
need to be shaken up, and sometimes broken up, “lest one 
good,” when it has degenerated into “custom,” should “ per- 
vert the world.” 

But we shall miss the lesson here taught if we do not apply 
it to tendencies in ourselves, and humbly recognize that we 
are in danger of being “ hindered,” however “ well” we may 
have begun to“ run,” and that our only remedy is to renew 
continually our first-hand vision of “the great works of the 
Lord,” and our consecration to his service. It is a poor 
affair if, like Israel, our devotion to God depends on Joshua’s 
life, or; like King Joash, we do that which is “right in the 
eyes of the Lord all the days of Jehoiada the priest.” 

3. With verse 11 begins a sad summary of all that the 
Book of Jadges has to unfold in detail. There is to be set 
forth in long series the one melancholy sequence which we 
have ‘already characterized. Idolatry had a fascination for 
hen: in these ‘early days, which ‘We cannot’ realize without 
effort. “Its power did not lie merely in its prevalence, but in 
the whole mental and moral stature of the times. We need 
not think that the Israelites were monsters of fickleness and 
thanklessness because they hankered after other gods, 
Probably we should have done the same with their intellec- 
tual anid moral equipment. Their sin was great, buf it was 
intelligible’ It is not easy to-day to live above the low 
levels of popular religion. How much harder was it to 
believe stedfastly that Baal was nothing, thongh afl the 
known world worshiped him, and that Jehovah alone was 
God, though none but Israel knew his name! 

The iron bond that unites retribution with sin drew swift 
punishment down after each apostasy of Israel. Then came 
repentance and return to at least outward worship. God’s 
mercy is yet swifter to meet penitence than to avenge sin. 
Deliverance followed hard on confession. That remarkable 
institation of the “judges” answered the needs of the period. 
They were warrior rescuers rather than judicial function- 
aries, such as we understand by the name. They were 
directly appointed by God, and sprang from all ranks, tribes, 
and parts of the land indifferently. They were, in some 
eases, wild, rough soldiers, and in one instance a woman was 
a judge. They came when need was sorest, they did their 
work, they passed, founding no dynasty, seeking no reward. 
They were God’s swords. It was enongh for them to have 
struck a blow for him and his people. 

But deliverance was not followed by permanent amend- 
ment. Soon apostasy set in, and then the whole process had 
to be done’over again. That is the theme of this book, and 
is summed up here. Surely it teaches us wonderful thoughts 
of God’s persistent long-suffering and of man’s strange per- 
sistent tendency to sink back, after all experience of God's 
mercy, into godlessness. The divine continuance of for- 
giveness and of blessing opens out into endless long-suffering. 
Man’s obstinacy is less lasting than God's grace. Sin is old, 
but God’s love is older. Sin is continued, but God’s love is 
eternal. The black mass of sin towers high, and has deep 
roots, but the white immensity of God’s love goes deeper 
down and soars higher up than it. We sin often, but God 
forgives always. “Seventy times seven”—the two perfect 
nombers multiplied together, and the product multiplied 
agaio by the number which is the token of divinity—is the 
appointed measure of man’s forgiveness. It is equal to 
infinity, it sets the illimitable limit of God’s patient pardons. 
Let us recognize onr own sad perseverance in sinning, and 
yet not be cast down, but fall back hopefully on his miracu- 
lous perseverance in pardoning. The p-nimi-t wailed that 
his'‘sins were more than the hairs of lis head; but in the 





same psalm he caught sight of another innumerable quantity, 
even God’s thonghts of merey to him, and his wonderful 
works, and these emboldened his failing heart, and gave him 
courage to look up. 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


The Fourth Quarter’s Lessons 


E ARE not studying history. We are studying life, 

broad as a nation, high as thought, and using history 

for illustration. Instead of a collection of moral precepts 

and political maxims, the life of a nation moves like a pano- 

rama, with the significance of events explained by the super- 

visor that we may understand our life and its possibilities by 
life already lived: 

Moses was gone, Joshua was gone. God comes himself to 
backsliders. Israel had failed to cast out idolaters, had not 
broken down their altars as commanded. They had pre- 
ferred to let the people remain, and the result was, these 
people were as thorns to them, and their gods a snare. 
Canaanitish idolatry seems to have been the worst the world 
ever knew. The utterest vileness of Greek and Roman 
heathenism seems to have there had its origin. 

There were seven apostasies, and seven times these designed 
lords of the earth were brought into servitude, It is only the 
truth of God that makes free. After each deliverance the 
people went back and served the Baalim again. 

The pleasant worldly surroundings were not of the kind 
to develop another Joshua or Caleb, They neglected proper 
training of the children (v. 10). They had no Sunday- 
schools nor home schools, and, as a natural result, all forsook 
Jehovah and servedthe Baalim. They left the easy yoke by 
which all progress is made, for the hard yoke by which men 
draw their masters into prosperity and themselves into bitter 
servitude, 

The points; 1, One cannot touch the pitch of idolatry 
without being defiled, One cannot stray into the pleasure 
palaces of sensual delights without peril. There is too much 
in man that answers to their allurements. They were made 
by those who would plunder men, to fit the desires of a 
depraved nature, 

2. They named the place after the “weepers,” but not 
after any repentance or permanent reformation, They kept 
the temptation always near at hand, as if a temporarily re- 
formed inebriate kept a full jug in the cupboard, One of the 
most constantly repeated phrases of human history is: “They 
did evil again in the sight of the Lord.” 

3. God, through the centuries, tried every method to 
make the people see his mercies and cleave to his supreme 
help. He raised up judges, who saved them out of the 
hand of those that spoiled them (vy, 16). 


University Park, Oolo. 
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Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D. D. 


HE times of the judges are generally looked upon as the 
worst in the history of Israel. This accords with the 
popular idea that the religion of Israel was a “ development.” 
This idea is wrong, as is also that which holds that the times 
of the judges were the worst that Israel experienced. Asa 
matter of fact, they were the best times of Israel, judged from 
a religious standpoint. 

The mistaken idea concerning the characteristics of these 
times arises from the fact that, in the Book of Judges, the 
days of evil and of oppression are dwelt on at great length, 
while the days of obedience and of consequent prosperity are 
often alluded to in a single verse. Take, for example, the 
sin and consequent oppression under Moab. This is told in 
Judges,3 : 12-30. It covered eighteen years. But the time 
of rest, resulting from repentance, lasted eighty years; yet it 
is covered in one sentence in verse 30. Again, the sin and 
consequent oppressions under Midian lasted seven years. But 
it occupies chapters 6,7, and 8. The rest, consequent on re- 
pentance, lasted forty years. But it is disposed of in one 
sentence,—namely, chapter 8, last sentence of verse 28. If 
rightly understood, this balance of narrative will no longer 
deceive us; for we shall understand that the backsliding of 
Israel must be measured by its “ oppression,” and its loyalty 
to God by its “ rest.” To judge it in any other way is to 
misjudge. Such jadgment would be like a man judging of 
our own times by the daily newspaper, and the number of 
crimes that he finds recorded there. I have, to-day, picked 
up at random a copy of our cleanest paper, and have 
written down the record for one day of crime. 
follows : 

1. Police found wanting. 2. Court funds embezzled. 8. 


It is as 


ye as 









Cuban rebellion. 4, Inhuman treatment of asailor, 5, Seiz- 
ure of lottery tickets. 6. Outrages in the East. 7. Miscon- 
duct in office, 8. Disorderly concert-Rall. 9. A fraudulent 
claim. 10. A murderer pardoned.. 11. Liquor-dealer 
arraigned. 12. A bribery case,—and so on through thirty- 
eight counts. What a record for the cleanest paper that we 
have! Yet if any one, judging the community by such a 
record, were to come to the conclusion that there is more 
vice than virtue in the land, he would be very much mistaken. 

Remembering, then, what we have said above about the 
sins and consequent oppression of Israel, and their repentance 
and consequent periods of “ rest,” look at these as recorded in 
the book, and see how much more “ rest” (consequent on 
godliness) they had than of “ oppression” (consequent on 
sin). The oppression and rest is recorded as follows: Under 
Mesopotamia, eight years; rest, forty years, Under Moab, 
eighteen years; rest, eighty years. Under Jabin, twenty 
years: rest, forty years, Under Midian, seven years; rest, 
forty years. ‘Then rest under Tola forty years, under Jair 
twenty-two years. Oppression under the Amorites, eighteen 
years. Rest, under Jephthah, six years; under Ibsan, seven 
years; and under Elon, ten years. Rest, under Abdon, eight 
years. Then, again, oppression, under Philistia, forty years; 
and rest, under Samson, twenty years. Add all these up, and 
you have of oppression 111 years, but rest 313 years, This 
tells its own story,—does it not ? 

But there are other signs that the times of the judges were 
the best in the experience of Israel. The model mother-in- 
law and daughter-in-law of all times come from this period 
in the persons of Naomi and Ruth. Can you find anywhere, 
even in our own New England, a more charming picture of 
quiet village life than that set forth in the Book of Ruth as 
existing in Bethlehem? Where can you find a more beauti- 
ful home life than that in the household of Hannah and 
Elkanah? The picture of Hannah in her religious life is 
most touching, and wellnigh perfect. Those could not have 
been the rude and lawless times that some commentators 
have depicted them to be. Or, take again the sad story of 
the affair at Gibeah. If Israel had been as godless and irre- 
ligious as we are told by some that it was, how could the 
deed of violence wrought by the Benjamites have aroused 
the national conscience so that the tribes almost annihilated 
the tribe of Benjamin for refusing to give up the evil-doera? 
That awful transaction, recorded in Judges 19 and 20, shows 
such a high state of national sensitiveness as implies much 
regard for the law of God. Such a national uprising in the 
defense of innocence is not to be found in the history of any 
nation on earth. Surely it means much. 

But we are not left to any of our own surmises or deduc- 
tions for our belief that the times of the judges were better 
than the times of the kings, which have been so much eulo- 
gized. God himself has given us his judgment in the matter 
in hand. When Israel asked Samuel to make a king over 
them, God said to his servant, ‘‘ They have not rejected thee, 
but they have rejected me, that I should not be king over 
them” (1 Sam. 8:7), Samuel too said to the people, in one 
of his addresses, “ Ye said unto me, Nay, but a king shall 
reign over us: when the Lord your God was your king” 
(1 Sam, 12:12). This showed what he thought of their 
conduct, and as to whether they were advancing or retro- 
grading in their choice of a king. And if we need any 
further confirmation of our point, we have the word of God 
in Isaiah 1 : 26, where God is speaking of the good days that 
are in store for his people if only they will obey him, and 
where he says, “Aad I will restore thy judges as at the 
first.” This shows what God thought of the “times of the 
judges,” 

Once mére: In the times of the judges, though there was 
idolatry, there never was any official idolatry, as there was 
many times under the kings, beginning with Solomon. Now, 
between idolatry practised by individuals and idolatry offi- 
cially endorsed, there is a great difference. So, taking 
all these facts into consideration, we are forced to the 
conclusion that Israel had more true religion under their 
judges than they had under their kings, and that the best 
times for them, from a religious standpoint, were those of 
which our lesson speaks. This, of course, contradicts those 
who teach that the religion of Israel was a development, and 
that their latter days were better than their former. If this 
had been the case, the Lord would never have sent them into 
captivity, as he did. The fact is that they started well, but 
by degrees degenerated, and went from bad to worse. There- 
fore it was that they were cast out of their land. 

The moral that all this teaches Ys enforced by the experi- 
ence of many nations, whose period of youth has been purer 
than that of their age and prosperity. Left to himself, man’s 
tendency is not upward, but downward; and unless a nation 
obeys the law of God it is sure to decline in moral force, and 
eventually in outward power. The spectacle of a nation 
rising steadily without the law of God, and continuing to do 
so for any great length of time, is one that has never been 
witnessed, and never will be, Righteousne- is the only thing 
that will exalt any nation, and in it is the only salvation that 
we have as a people. 


Zerrmatt, Switeerland, 
































































































































































































Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


O YOU remember where Joshua called the people to 
hear his farewell counsel, and renew. their covenant 
the Lord had made with them? Who had then been their 
leader for forty years? What mountains were on either side 
of Shechem? (Usemap.) It was twenty-five years after that 
first covenant when Joshua again called them to meet in the 
same place for thte same purpose. How old was Joshua then? 
How many years was he their leader? What did the people 
promise and repeat three times at that last meeting with 
Joshua? Then, leader and people, happy in the conscious- 
ness of doing right, and resolved to keep their threefold 
promise, went to their homes, each feeling rich in his own 
possession, caring for his family, training his household in 
the truth, cultivating field, orchard, and vineyard in the 
blessed sunshine of a heavenly Father’s smile, and, as the 
years passed in peace, they went up to the tabernacle to wor- 
ship on feast days as Moses had taught. 

The Servant of the Lord.—Joshua died, The inspired pen 
put his epitaph in few words. Could the pyramids of Egypt, 
any obelisk or monument, any Grecian temple or the carvings 
that skilled workmen were even then making for the world, 
have been so enduring as this brief record? When Joshua 
called on the people to choose whom they would serve, what 
did he say was the resolve and purpose for himself and his 
household? Try to have the scholars give their estimate of 
the Jife and character of Joshua. To whom was he helper 
and companion for many years? Where did he go with 
Moses? How did he show bravery as # soldier? When did 
he and one other show real moral courage? Who appeared to 
him, and told him how to conquer Jericho? How was he a man 
of faith? Did he ever show selfishness or desire for his own 
glory? In what was he like the Christian’s leader, Jesus 
Christ? Did his example and influence remain in the nation? 
They long reverenced the tomb where he was buried, and his 
influence reached all the people and priests who knew him 
in life, but their children and children’s children were not so 
faithful. 

Sorrow and Tears.— We do not know the exact time, but when 
all were dead who had promised to serve and obey, there was 
need of another messenger to remind the people of a broken 
covenant. They were in trouble, worse trouble than they real- 
ized, heathen around them, heathen among them, and they had 
again gathered in an assembly. The messenger who came was 
the angel of the Lord, reminding them of the promises the Lord 
had kept to them, and their promises to him which they had 
broken. He said, “Ye have not obeyed.” The Lord had 
told them he would drive out the heathen nations, but they 
were to do their part, throw down their altars and images; 
but, if they did not, their enemies shoald be as thorns, and 
their false gods a snare. They knew the Lord had always 
kept his word, and they saw the trouble they had brought 
upon themselves. They cried aloud. Could tears undo what 
they had done? When they really saw their condition, they 
wept so that the place was calied “The Weepers,” and with 
cries of mourning they offered sacrifices tothe Lord. Was 
it real repentance? Does a prisoner in his bolted cell weep 
and mourn because he is sorry for broken law and the wrong 
he has done to others, or because he has been caught and 
punished? When you have disobeyed parent or teacher, do 
you grieve most for some penalty, or that you have abused 
the love and trust you ought to cherish? 

Four Downward Steps.— Even the ‘angel messenger did 
not save the nation. There were years of peace, but again 
generations came who did not profit by the histotysof those 
who had gone before. They did not remember the goodness 
shown to their fathers, they were indifferent to the love and 
Gare they enjoyed, and lived on as if a just and loving God 
were entirely unknown to them. Are there any such people 
now who have no regard to his day or for his word or his 
daily care? The next downward step was easy. When they 
did not know God, of course they did evil, forgetting that it 
was in his sight; then they utterly forsook all his commands, 
all that was due to him, and not only forsaking his worship, 
even put in his place the gods the heathen worshiped. They 
bowed down before images of Baal, made of wood, stone, sil- 
yer, or gold, even columns and pillars by the wayside, and on 
the green hills. Which of the commandments were they 
breaking? Do you wonder that the Lord kept his word, 
letting the heathen nations fight them, and make their lives 
as if a sharp thorn constafitly pierced and tore their flesh? 
Read verses 13-15 of this chapter, and see how they were 
distressed. 

A Merciful Father.—How tenderly a parent loves even a 
disobedient, ungrateful child! Another plan was unfolded 
for good for the sinful nation. There was yet a way of deliv- 
erance which we find in our golden text. What do you sup- 
pose is meant in that word beginning verse 16, “never-the- 
less” ? (It is omitted in the Revised Version.) It would 
interest the class to know that the first one of the judges was 
a valiant soldier, the son-in-law of Caleb, who won a wife, his 
own cousin, by his bravery. His story let the scholars find 








for themselyes in Judges 1: 12-15; and in Judges 3: 9-11 
they will see how he was made a savior to the people. 
Louisville, Ky. 
ASS 


_Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Julia E. Peck 


HE angel of the Lord had a message for the children of 

Israel. A part of the message was to remind them of 

all that happened here (showing the map used in the lessons 

of the last quarter, and, in hastily reviewing, emphasize God’s 

wonderful care over his people alike when they were good 
or bad, and his promise fulfilled). 

A part of the message was about this— (holding up a picture 
of Baal). You may be sure the people listened, and were 
still when the angel spoke, for the message was from God. 

You will want to see again the picture of this strange 
creature, which looks something like a man, with his hands 
resting on some lambs. We will choose a good listener to 
pass the picture while I tell you that this is not the picture 
of anything that ever was alive. 

When strange people in the promised ]dnd made an image 
like this, either of wood or stone, bronze, silver, or gold, they 
named it Bual, called it god, and pretended it was alive. 
The strange people were afraid of Baal, and persuaded the 
Israelites to fear him too, and to stop praying to our God, 
whom they could not see, and to pray to this Baal, a god 
whom they could see and carry about with them everywhere. 

The first part of the angel’s message would make them re- 
member the stories their fathers and mothers had told them 
of a cruel king in , of a long journey through » ete. 
They had learned, as children, songs about these things, and 
about the sun and the moon, about Jericho, and the crossing 
of the Jordan, and had sung these songs long ago to their 
own babies on purpose to teach. their babies about our God’s 
goodness, 

When the angel spoke, they would remember these things; 
but that was not all. The angel of the Lord spoke of a dis- 
obedience. This was it: The Israelites had made friends 
with strange people. God had forbidden it. Strange people 
who worshiped Baal were dangerous. Why? God had 
commanded the Israelites to break down and burnall the 
images of Baal, and to stop the worship of idols. Yet, when 
the message came, they were praying-every day to Baal, 

As the people listened, they heard these words, “ Ye have 
not obeyed my voice; why have ye done this? ” 

The people were so sorry and ashamed they cried bet 4), 
and began at once, in that very place, to pray to our God, and 
to say they would stop the worship of Baal. 

This is a long Bible story, and does not end with our lesson 
to-day. I wish I might tell you that the Israelites never 
again forgot God’s goodness, or prayed to idols. I wish I 
might draw a line like this (drawing a straight line across 
the blackboard), and say the Israelites always worked and 
lived for our God, keeping straight on,—like this line,—and 
never turning back. 

The Israelites were like ourselves (erasing the line). This 
line would not tell the true story, for they were not good 
every minute of every day. Sometimes they were good, and 
marched straight toward heaven, leading others with them. 
They were as we are (the teacher draws a zigzag line across 
the board) ; sometimes they turned back to do wrong things, 
then went.on again toward heaven. 

God sent brave soldiers to lead and help them, called judges. 
Joshua had gone home to heaven. We shall hear from time 
to time of these brave leaders, and learn stories about them 
which will help us to be brave. 

We never make gods of silver or gold, but we do often make 
a god of self. This is when we keep the best things and 
the best places for ——+self. When we take good things away 
from others for ——self. When we— You may tell me more. 

Our great Leader (the teacher silently draws a broad white 
cross on the blackboard) has taught us how to hew down the 
god of self. 

“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with ail heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy mind.” This is the first 
and great commandment, and the second is like unto it, 

“ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 


Northampton, Mass. 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


OR review the superintendent’s questions of the previous 

week may be used. 

1. Tur Disogeprence (vs. 1, 2).—What is the purpose of 
the Book of Judges? What is meant by “an angel of the 
Lord” ? What covenant 
is referred to? (Gen. 17 : 7; 6-8.) Why were 


Where was Gilgal? Bochim ? 
Exod. 3 : 


the Hebrews to have nothing to do with the inhabitants of 


i vol. 37,.N6. 38 . 


the promised land? What leagues: with God's enemies do 
Christians sometimes make ? 

2. Toe PunisuMent (v. 3).— Whence alone came the He- 
brews’ power in war? How did their failure utterly to 
subdue the Canaanites bring sorrow upon them in later times? 
What is the result if a Christian leaves in his life a single 
fault or sin? 

3. THE REPENTANCE (vs. 4-6).—What does “ Bochim ” 
mean? What are the evidences of a true repentance? Was 
theirs true, or not? If “every man” had held “his inher- 
itance ” for the Lord, what would have been the result for the 
nation? What lesson here for us? 

4. Toe Leaper Gone (va. 7-9).—How are great men 
great blessings to a nation? What made Joshna great? 
What.can we do to perpetuate the influence of the great men 
of our own nation? Why shonld all the people have known 
“the great works of the Lord” as well as these elders who 
had seen them.? (Josh. 4: 20-24.) How can we keep fresh 
in our land the memory of the great things God has done 
for us? 

5. SzRvina BAALimM (vs. 10-12).—Why could the Hebrews 
not escape service when they left the service of God? How 
was the service of Baalim a far harder service? What were 
the attractions of this worship? What dangers from “the 
people round about them” must all Christians guard against? 
How can we free our associations from this peril ?_ How does 
God’s anger differ from men’s? Why was it justified in this 
case? 

6. Tur JupGeEs (v. 16).—How did God show his mercy 
toward the Hebrews? What sort of rulers were the judges? 
In what ways did they deliver the people from their foes? 





For the Superintendent 
1, What covenant did God make with his people? 2. 
What was one condition of this covenant which the people 
broke? 3. With what punishment did God threaten them? 
4. What great leader died? 5, What evil thing did the He- 
brews do after Joshua’s death? 6. What kind of leaders did 
God next raise up for the people ? 


Boston, Mass. 
ea 
Questions to be Answered in Writing 
1. What message of an angel made the people weep? 2. 
What good conduct followed a time of weeping? 3. What 


are we told about Joshua’s death and burial? 4. In what 
ways did Israel again do evil? 5., By what.riew officers did 
the Lord attempt to-help Israel? « « 

&@These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. 
They occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and 
blank space is allowed on that page for the written answers. Send 


for free specimen copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sociological Notes 
By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


HE covenant of Jehovah with his people was not an 

arbitrary arrangement, althongh it may well have 

seemed so to them. It was based on social laws, on observ- 
ance of which depended their national existence. 

That the peoples around them were Baal worshipers does 
not mean that they had a common deity named Baal, but 
that each petty group of them worshiped a strongly.local- 
ized deity, to whom the title of baal (lord) or molochi (king) 
was given. Each of these baals was the owner of the land in 
the vicinity of his sanctuary, and therefore of the people who 
lived in this land. He also stood in a certain relation of kin- 
ship to his people. He was very commonly supposed to be 
their earliest ancestor, and they took their name from him, 
He was therefore identified with them to such an extent that 
he shared in their defeats and their disgraces, and could be 
carried away captive when they were. His relation to them 
was not one of covenant, but of nature. He therefore could 
not but stand by them whatever they did, and, at the same 
time, he was under no obligation to deal justly and merci- 
fully with them. He was controlled by no holy law of right- 
eousness, but did according to his cepricious will. They 
were his slaves, not his free subjects, still less his friends, 

To the Jews, in their state of culture, the baal method of 
adjusting relations to the unseen seemed easy and natural. 
It was a fine thing to have one’s neighborhood under the 
strong and definite protection of a deity,who had nothing 
else to do. It was a fine thing to have a deity on whom one 
could depend for protection against outsiders, and who indeed 
would regard a successful invasion as a disgrace. Even if he 
was at times unmerciful in his handling of his own people, 
yet, as they were not responsible for his anger, it inflicted on 
them no remorse, whatever their external sufferings. And 
the baser nature in them found it a fine thing to have over 
them # god whose example gave sanction to the low and 
brutish instinets in themselves. 

So baal-worship won them for a time, and its first resnla 
was to break up their national unity. Instead of 2 common 
object of worship, whose service drew them out of local and 
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parochial limitations, each group or city had its local baal, 
who alone had power over the people of his region, but no 
farther. The national bond lay in the nation’s common faith, 
which this idolatry utterly broke up. With disunion came 
the weakness, through local isolation, which laid them open to 
the invasion of the wandering peoples of the south and the 
east, and to conquest by the more civilized Philistines. 


Philadelphia. 
ASS 
Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 








. THE] LINE. | 

RIGHT. WRONG. | 
THE Oa 
COVENANT COVENANT 

OF OF | 

GOD. SIN, | 
WEVER BARAE IT. MBVER MAKE IT. | 





TESTING | 
THE YOUNG GENERATION’S 
RINCIPLES. 
ROMISES. 
ARENTS. 








“Tf we are faithless, he abideth faithful.” 


Trenton, N. J. 
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Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


“ God is the refuge of his saints.” 

“ Yield not to temptation.” 

“Show pity, Lord; O Lord, forgive.” 

“* Weeping will not save me.” 

“ Wholly thine.” 

“* Jestis shall reign where’er the sun.”’ 
“ Reactie the perishing?’ 

‘The mistakes of my life are many.” 


KA 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


ee sHALL THrRow Down THEIR ALTars,”—The sub- 

sequent history testifies to their neglect of this com- 
mand, for these altars were always on the high places, and 
sacrificing on the high places was the besetting sin of Israel. 
Modern research bears out the fact; for there is hardly a hill- 
top in the country in which we do not find traces of altars or 
groves, and in many of the more secluded villages of the 
region the inhabitants to this day, though nominally Mos- 
lem, sacrifine fowls and perform other acts of worship at the 
new moon on these sites, and fasten votive rags on the sacred 
trees, The reason of the tenacity of this superstition was the 
idea; which had become rooted in the minds of the Israelites 
in Egypt, of the local power of their divinities, Every town 
and nome had its tutelary god. And so, when the people 
entered on the lands of the Amorites, their superstition led 
them at once to cultivate the gods who, they half suspected, 
were the guardians of the country. Whilst they would 
acknowledge their own Jehovah as supreme, they would be 
prepared to recognize a limited authority to demons or 
inferior spiritual beings,—to gods of the hills and of the 
plains, as the Syrian put it. So we may-notice the expres- 
sion “ Bualim ;” that is, “ Baals,” for there were many Baals, 
—every city and tribe had its own Baal. So we have Baal- 
zebub, Baal-gad, Baal-zephon. 

“Tuey BuRIED HIM IN TIMNATH-HERES.”—Or, Timnath 
Serah. There have been different views as to the exact site 
of Joshua’s tomb. It was not forgotten at the time of our 
era, and Jerome remarks, “ Very marvelous is it that the 
distributor of the possessions should have chosen for himself 
so rugged and mountainous a spot.” But, lying retired from 
any frequented route, and the name of Mt. Gaash having 
been lost, it was forgotten until thirty years ago, when 
Guérin pointed it out. On the northern face of the hill, in 
& picturesque situation, are many tombs; the ruins are known 
by the name of. Tibneh in the mountainous district of 
Ephraim, and the finest of these tombs, one of the most 
remarkable in the whole country, is known by the people of 
the neighborhood as Joshua’s tomb. It is one of the most 
magnificent in the country, and yet very simple. A hall is 
hollowed out of the rock, supported by pillars left standing ; 
round it are niches, or cochim, for fifteen bodies, and a passage 
to a smaller inner hall, eight feet square, with a recess at the 
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farther end for one body. There are niches, not only in the 
chambers, but in the front of: the vestibule, for. lamps, two 
hundred in number. Archeologists consider the architecture 
to be the most ancient in the country, and it seems to be the 
one visited and described by Jerome. Near the tomb is one 
of the largest oak-trees in the country, known by the name 
of Sheikh et-Teim, that is, “the chief servant of God;” and a 
neighboring village is known as Joshua’s village. The Sep- 
tuagint adds to the account of Joshua’s burial that “they 
placed by him, for a memorial, the stone knives with which 
he had circumcised the sons of Israel in Gilgal, and they are 
there to this day.” There have been found in this tomb a 
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Rock-hewn tomb, Tibneh (Palestine Exploration Fund Survey). 


great number of flint knives, some scattered over the ground 
and some buried in it. 
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By the Rev. William Ewing 


“YE SHALL MAKE NO LEAGUE WITH THE INHABITANTS 
oF THIS LAND,” ETc.—The unchanging conditions of religious 
division and exclusiveness in the Orient are here indicated as 
existing in full force at that early day. The various religious 
communities have ever stood over against each other with 
hostile sentiments, ready on occasion to express their feelings 
of antagonism in both word and blow. Religious differences 
are irreconcilable, and they constitute the great lines of fissure 
among Oriental peoples. Men of the same faith, however 
widely separated may be the races from which they have 
sprung, are at once received on a footing of perfect: equality 
in the regard and interest of the assembly. But identity of 
blood forms no bond of union where faith varies, The father 
who would cheerfully die for his son in other circumstances, 
hesitates not with his own hand to shed that son’s blood should 
he apostatize from the religion of his people. And commu- 
nity of religion forms the basis of mutual faith and faithful- 
ness, Among the Moslems who have long held sway in 
Syria, there is a custom requiring, in pressing cases, an oath 
of a peculiarly solemn character. This is called half el-yemin, 
—the faithful oath.” To violate this oath to a co-religion- 
ist is tantamount to apostasy. But, in the case of infidels, 
even this may be broken with impunity, if its observance 
means loss or injury to theson of “the faithful.” They make 
no binding league with aliens, and are by no means bound to 
keep faith with infidels. 

“Tury Servep Baavrm.”—Traces of the worship of these 
Baals—who were, of course, but local forms of the one deity, 
as served in different districts—are found in various place 
names; for example, Baal Zephon, Baal Hermon, and in 
its modern mutilated form, Baalbek, which seems to be 
simply a contraction of Baal Beka‘,—the Baal of the great 
hollow between the two Lebanons, called by the natives el- 
Beka,‘ ‘The three great aspects under which Baal, the sun- 
god, was regarded, were these: 1. Baal Samim, or Adonis, the 
happy sun of springtime, wakening the sleeping life of the 
world, and touching all to beauty. 2. Baal Mars, the burn- 
ing sun of summer, consuming even the flowers and fruits 
which he himself had brought to birth, Moloch, dread god of 
fire. 3. Baal Chewan, who redeems from the devastation of 
Moloch the éxhausted powers of nature, nursing them back 
to strength, against the demands of another springtime, that 
the withered earth may be made beautiful once more, the fair 
god Saturn. 

“Tue Lorp Ratssep up Jupers.”—The choice of men in 
humble circumstances from families of no distinction to take 
the reins of government in Israel at times of crisis, while 
making it all the more evident that the thing was of God, 
outraged no principle or tradition known to the Orient. The 
sudden elevation of an obscure man to a position of influence 
and responsibility has always been accepted by his erewhile 
compeers as amr Ullah,—“ order of God.” If there be dis- 
loyalty shown to him, it is ever found to rest on personal 
grounds, and has nothing to do with the rank of his family. 
Every man hopes his own turn may come, and so raises no 
objection which might in future prove fatal to his own ambi- 
tion, The ability and enterprise of the jndges would be 
accepted in the Orient to-day as indubitable proof tha: they 





were chosen of Uuah, and promoted by him to their high 


office. 
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Illustrative Applications . 
By H, Clay Trumbull 


VERY man unto his inheritance to possess the land....An- , 

other generation after them, which knew not the Lord, nor 
yet the work which he had wrought (vs. 6-10). There is no back 
sliding without a forward position to start 
from. It is those who have had reason to 
know of God's love, and of the advantages 
of serving God, who are in danger of 
becoming backsliders. Great privileges 
bring great opportunities of loss as well 
as of gain. And one of the perils of 
prosperity is the temptation to lose’a 
sense of reliance on God, and to forget 
that all one has came only as the gift of 
God, To enter into an inheritance which 
was dearly bought does not in itself se- 
cure a remembrance of the source and 
cost of the treasure possessed. It is very 
easy to forget God’s goodness; and it is 
as dangerous as it is easy. 

The children of Israel did that which was 
evil in the sight of the Lord (v.11). A great 
many things that are evil in the sight of the Lord are 
not evil’'in the sight of man. And, as a rule, men are 
more careful not to do things that are evil in man’s sight 
than not to do things that are evil in God’s sight. The 
commonest standard of well-doing is the standard which 
the community about one counts the correct standard. So 
long as a man does as well as his neighbors think he ought 
to do, he is likely to think that he does pretty well, The 
next higher standard is for a man to do that which he him- 
self thinks is right,—to “do as well as he knows how.” Ifa 
man gets to that point, he is tolerably well satisfied himself. 
But the only correct standard of right is that which is right 
in God’s sight, Even though a man’s neighbors commend 
his.course, and his conscience approves it, unless it is right in 
God’s sight, it is still a wrong course. Not what you or I 
suppose to be right, but what God knows to be right, is -” 
safe standard for either of us—or for anybody else. 

They forsook the Lord, the God of their fathers, thiol bought 
them owt of the land of Egypt (v.12). A man is uneasy in the 
nominal service of God when he knows he is neither serving 
God nor is willing to serve him, As soon as a man begins to 
do deliberately that which he knows God would not have 
him do, he wants to be rid of God’s oversight. and control. 
It makes no difference how much God has done for him, his 
wish is to be free from having to do anything for God, 
Whenever you find a man complaining of God’s government, 
or scoffing at the thought of God’s loving ministry to him, 
you may be pretty sure that that man has been doing that 
which he knew to be wrong in God’s sight, and that now: he 
is trying to think that God is wrong in his sight. 

And the Lord raised up judges, which saved them out of the 
hand of those that spoiled them (v.16). How much the Lord 
is doing for those who hate him! Day and night he is send- 
ing them new blessings. And his lovingkindness never fails, 
When they battle him and his cause, he defends the right, 
and they must fail and fall in their self-chosen conflict, But 
while he hates their sin, he loves the sinners; and he never 
grows weary of inviting them back to his service which they 
have deserted, “ Return, thon backsliding Israel, saith the 
Lord,” “ Return ye, and turn yourselves from all your trans 
gressions; so iniquity shall not be your ruin. Cast away 
from you all your transgressions, wherein ye have trans 
gressed; and make you a new heart and a new spirit: for 
why will ye die, O house of Israel ?” 
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Lesson Summary 


‘ie THE first five verses is an account of a visit from “the 

angel of Jehovah,” made at some time unknown, but 
announcing the recall of certain covenanted blessings, because 
of Israel’s unfaithfalness. Very properly the angel appointed 
as their guide and help in realizing what had been promised 
(Exod, 23 : 28; 33: 2) becomes the bearer of the message 
modifying his work. God does not cancel all his covenant 
obligations, but such only as touch Israel’s relations to the 
inhabitants of the land, 

How this new policy operated, is to be told in the histories 
now to follow,.and the remaining portion of the lesson intro- 
duces that ead story, Joshua had done his work nobly, and 
had died and been buried. Those whom he had personally 
influenced had passed away also, and a degenerate generation 
had come into power. Israel thus readopted the evil which 





























































































































































































































































his threatened penalties. Henceforth the battle with the 
inhabitants was to be fought without his contingous aid, 
“Nevertheless the Lord raised up judges,” as emergencies 
arose and Israel repented, and his dealings with the people 
upon this platform are now to be illustrated. 
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Added Points 

How multiplied and diverse are Jehovah’s agencies for 
reaching men! He can send an angel, a multitude of angels, 
or ‘the angel;” he can send a Moses, a Joshua, a Caleb, 
godly elders, or effective judges. 

The angel’s understanding of God’s covenant obligations 
did not precinde the possibility of their modification by the 
other party to the covenant. God never breaks faith, but 
man rarely keeps it. 

Generations come and go, and too often the evil seems to 
snpersede the good. But God fits his vrovidences to each 
successive era, He reigns, 

As our day, so shall our help from the Lord ever be, 
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Convention Calendar for 1895 


United States 





I III os 4, Ecc: sas voccotens awentonne coven dsee October — 
Massachusetts, at Fall River........... pabGeiicies ots dees SOetober 1-3 
Pennsylvania, at Williamsport. ........-...........see000 October 8-10 
BEANO, OE Wirth eoprie.....00. cosecsseesdcccees osedss opbees October 15-17 
Vermont, at St. Johnsbury...............:cccsee ceeeeses October 22-24 


Tennessee, at Chattamooga.........6.....cceee cessdeveeees October 30, 31 
Canada 

ENED sade sace vevecciog vs deep 024000 sdugueaescsteus be¥tese October 11-13 

nee, OE TOPOMte 2. sei ssi Tice dA seac Rie cdec dele dedees October 22-24 

New Brunswick, at Chatham.......................... November 18-20 
India 

North-West Provinces, at Cawnpore......... .............0¢etober — 

Madras, at Bengalore.............ccc. cccsssee scenes veeeenees October 1-3 

Panjab, at Sealkot............... 00.00 Eis cds obi sieditonsecd October 15 

Central India, at Ujjain.,...................... hisuiscduedll Qetober 21 
CAS 


Days of Prayer for Sunday-Sehools 


ANY years ago the Sunday-schoo!l Union of Lon- 
don inaugufated the custom of an annual day of 
prayer for the Sunday-school cause, and every year since 
they have suggested special days for this purpose. This 
year Sunday and Monday, October 20 and 21, are indi- 
cated as the days for universal prayer, in the call issued 
by the honorary secretaries, Edward Towers, Charles 
Waters, Joseph Edmunds, and William H. Groser, The 
circular suggests the following arrangements: 


That on Lord’s Day morning, October 20, from seven to eight 
o'clock, private intercessory prayer be offered on behalf of 
Sunday-schools. 

That the opening engagements of the morning school be pre- 
ceeded by a meeting of the teachers for prayer, or that, instead 
of the usual morning-school exercises, a prayer-meeting of the 
teachers, scholars, and congregation be held, 

That ministers be asked to preach special sermons on the 
claims of the Sunday-school and the necessity for increased 
preparation and consecration on the part of teachers. 

That in the afternoon the ordinary engagements of each 
school be shortened, and the scholars unite in a devotional ser- 
vice, interspersed with singing and appropriate addresses. To 
this service the parents of the scholars might be invited, and, 
where practicable, a collection taken for the Continental and 
Indian missions. 

That at the close of the afternoon or evening service the 
teachers, in unison with other Christians, meet for thanksgiving 
and prayer. 

That on Monday morning, October 21, teachers again bring 
their scholars, one by one, in private prayer before God. 

That in the course of the day the lady teachers of each 
school hold a meeting for united prayer and thanksgiving, and 
that in the evening each church or congregation be invited to 
hold a meeting at which the interest of the Sunday-school 
should form the theme of the prayers and addresses ; or, 

That special arrangements be made for a meeting of former 
scholars. 

That on the evenings of one or more of the following days 
special services for young people be held where practicable. 





SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR PRAYER. 

1. “The Sunday-School Teachers of the Whole World.” 
That they may be prayerful students of God’s Word, and better 
fitted by his Spirit for their important task. 

2. “The Senior Scholars.” That they may be won for 
Christ, and kept by him from the snares and temptations of an 
evii world 

$3 * The Junior Seolars.” That they may be lambs in the 
Saviour’s foid aud love the Shepherd’s care. 


the angel had denounced, thus provoking the Lord toexecute . 





: 4. “The Officers of our Schools.” That they may be living 
epistles of Christ, kuown and read of all men. 

5. “ The Sunday-School Union and its Loca) Auxiliaries in 
Town and Country.” Thattheir workmay be divinely direeted 
and prospered, and its spiritual objects maintained. 

6. “ Sunday-School Missions on the Continent of Europe and 
in India.” That their number may increase, and their work 
tell both for church and nation. 

7. “For our Country.” That its citizens may be Christians; 
that prevailing vices may be overthrown, and that God’s fear 
may cause righteous laws to be passed and universally obeyed, 

















American Government Manuals.* 


R. NOAH BROOKS, a trained journalist of long 
experience, has written a condensed synopsis of 
the constitution, organization, and working of the na- 
tional government. In brief chapters, which are better 
adapted to form a basis for class-room exposition than 
for continuous reading, he describes the Constitution, 
the Government, Congress, the Executive, the Judiciary, 
National and State Rights, Naturalization, Presidential 
Electors, the Territories, Treason, Tariffs, Indians, Public 
Lands, etc. As seventeen subjects are treated in a hun- 
dred and eleven pages, the character of Mr. Brooks’s 
exposition is plain. As usual with such condensed state- 
ments, he has not avoided small errors. In the existing 
apportionment, 173,901 is the basis of representation, not 
the necessary size of a representative district. Congress- 
men have now the franking privilege for letters on Con- 
gressional business. A Senator must be thirty years of 
age when he takes his seat, not when elected. These 
aresmall matters, but nothing is small in teaching know!l- 
edge. At its close, the volume has the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution. 

Dr. Edward C. Mann’s Rights and Duties of Citizens 
of the United States is written with the commendable 
purpose of “ singing the love of country and the pride of 
country to the youth of both sexes of my country.” If 
contains strained rhapsodies on woman, on liberty, and 


- on kindred” subjects; atid this ‘moat trve gong” (the 


italics are the author’s) to which he hopes “ the hearts of 
the youth of our country will burst responsive into fiery 
melody, followed by fiery strokes before long,’ is 
crowded with errors, A charge to the Chicago Federal 
Grand Jury is quoted as a Supreme Court decision. 
Senators, in “ most states, are elected by the votes of 
the Legislature ;” the account of the duties of Cabinet 
officers is a travesty of the facts; and on nearly every 
page where facts are dealt out there is some misstate- 
ment. No wise person will place the book in the hands 
of the young. 

Mr. Remsen isa lawyer who has written a law book on 
intestate succession in New York state, which has gone 
through several editions. His admirable work on Pri- 
mary Elections first appeared in 1894, and deserves the 
second edition it has just received. He has also written 
a small hand-book on suffrage and the ballot. In the 
present book, Mr. Remsen points out in a preface the 
importance of the primary election, sketches the present 
development of party organization in the United States, 
basing his description principally on the rules in force in 
our large cities, and ptoposes the nomination of candidates 
by voters, using the Australian ballot on a cumulative 
plan. Mr. Remsen is accurate and temperate in his 
statements, and the remedy he proposes is in the line of 
the development of party institutions. With suffrage 
within the party,.as within the state, there has been a 
steady development of individual rights, and a steady 
education of the citizen. 
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The Tenderness of Christ. By the Right Rev. Anthony W. 
Thorold, D.D., Lord Bishop of Winchester. (12mo, pp. xii, 
242. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50.) 


A devotional book of exceptional merit and helpfulness 
has been written by Bishop Thorold under the title, The 
Tenderness of Christ. Avoiding the subjective and emo- 
tional extreme to which so many authors run, when deal- 
ing with the loving side of revelation, this writer bases the 
practical and devotional lessons of his subject upon the 
great objective reality; namely, that the tenderness of 





* How the Republic is Governed. By Noah Brooks. Smal! 16mo, 
pp. villi, 169. New York ; Charles Scribner's Sons. 75 cents. 

The Rights and Duties of Citizens of the United States. B 
ward C. Mann. 16mo, pp. viii, 143. New York and Chicago : 
ing H. Revell Co. 75 cents. 

Primary Elections; A Study of Methods for Improving the Basis of 
Party Organization. By Daniel 8. Remen. Second edition, i2mo, 
pp. 121. New York: G, P. Putnam's Sons. 75 cents, 


Ed- 
lem- 





Christ is “the revelation of Eternal God.” He ‘has 
learned the secret, which every helpful preacher must 
learn, of presenting the love of God and Christ toward men 


as a motive for responsive affection. This is preaching ; 
exhortation and thapsody rarely are. The book has nine 
chapters, dealing respectively with the history, purpose, 
methods, claims; blessedness, and results of the tenderness 
of Christ, its presence and power in death, in judgment, 
and in the life to come. The wealth of scriptural state- 
ment is aptly used, and the practical applications are pru- 
dently made. The churchly tone that pervadés some of 
the chapters was to be expected from the author, yét he 
is very careful not to claim direct scriptural warrant for 
diocesan episcopacy. Christ’s love to men is the dominant 
theme, and the book ought to help those who read it to 
love Christ more really and constantly. 
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Religion in Common Life ; Or, Topics of the Day Regarded 
from a Christian Standpoint. (12mo, pp. viii, 168. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1.) 


Christianity’s practical side was never enforced more 
clearly from the pulpit than at present, The volume 
here noticed is an evidence of the method pursued in 
some English parishes, Mr, Kitto, vicar of St. Martin- 
in-the-Fields, London, has published the series of dis- 
courses on Applied Christianity delivered in his church, 
arranged “‘to show in how many ways the influence of 
religious truth is felt in the performance of the common 
daily duties of our life.” Calling to his aid some of the 
distinguished Anglican clergy, among them Archdeacon 
(now Dean) Farrar, Prebendary Wace, and Dean Pigru 
of Bristol, he was able to secure the presentation of many 
aspects of the main theme with an unusual variety and 
force. Most of the preachers are men of high position, 
as their ecclesiastical titles indicate. But it is one of the 
most hopeful signs of the times that the8e church digni- 
taries are the men whv seem to have thought most deeply 
and sympathetically on the problems, social and religious, 
which form the burning questions of the day. One of 
the most instructive discourses, well balanced in thought 
and lueid in expression, is that of Canon Asheson on 
“Individual and Socialism.” But all are good and 


helpful. 
2. 


, pirit in Life-and Service» Addrésses' Delivéred be- 
fore'the Conference on the Ministry of the Holy Spirit, held 
in Brooklyn, New York, October, 1894. With an, Intro- 
duction by the Rev. A.C. Dixon. (12mo, pp. 144. New 
York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co. 75 cents.) 


The origin of this little volume is indicated in the title 
as given above. A conference was held in Brooklyn, at 
which addresses were delivered, all bearing on the present 
work of the Holy Spirit in various relations of life and 
service. Twenty-three of these are now published, with 
an Introduction by Mr. Dixon, the organizer ‘of the con- 
ference. Among thespeakers were the late Dr. Gordon of 
Boston, Dr. Cuyler of Brooklyn, and Dr. A. T. Pierson of 
Philadelphia, together with such well-known laymen as 
Major Whittle and Anthony Comstock. Each address 
presents a subdivision of the main topic with which the 
speaker was assumed to be specially familiar. Thus 
great variety was secured, while unity was largely pre- 
served by the singleness of purpose in the conference, 
and by the fact that most of the speakers are representa- 
tives of a certain type of aggressive Christianity. Ear- 
nestness and prayerftilness are manifest in all the utter- 
ances, and the sense of dependence upon the Holy Spirit 
is only exceeded by the fervent desire that his work be 
appropriated and extended. 

— 
Christian Rvidences, By Ezekiel Gilman Robinson, D.D., LL.D., 


late Presidentof Brown University. (12m0, pp.159. Boston : 
‘Silver, Burdett, & Co. $1.25.) 


This book is the completed half of a larger work on 
apologetics, which Président Robinson had in view, but 
did not live to finish. It is a subject so much discussed 
in our literature that it might seem impossible to say 
anything newuponit. But Dr, Robinson was not a man 
to hand on traditional commonplaces, The chapter, for 
instance, on the “‘ Powerof Self-Development” in Christi- 
anity is fresh and highly suggestive, and well adapted to 
modern modes of thought. f 

- 
Woman’s Work in the Home: As Daughter, as Wife, and as 


Mother. By the Venerable Archdeacon Farrar. —Phila- 
delphia: Henry Altemus. (Small iémo, pp. 115, 50 cents.) 


These three discourses are full of helpful suggestions 
for those to whom they are addressed. ‘They come at a 
time, too, when it may be quite worth while to recall the 
attention of thoughtful women to woman’s primal and 
holiest duties. Whatever may be said in commendation 
of the “new woman,” there is no doubt need of serious 


caution, lest, in reaching out after new spheres. the old, 














to which woman is divinely consecrated, | 


may be neglected. 
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Literary Notes and News 


Fag “ Olean, healthy, help- 
® portage fy) literature at a low 

Association rice,” this is what the 
“ Bible Colportage Association ” has been 
formed to disseminate. -The books are 
issued semi-monthly at a subscription price 
of $2:25 per annum, or fifteen cents a num- 
ber. Each number is complete in itself. 
No. 7 contains characteristic articles by 
Spurgeon, Chapman, Talmage, Mills, Me- 
Neill, and Moody. It is hoped that a 
system of colportage may be inaugurated 
whereby persons seeking financial aid may 
be induced to sell these books at a low 
price, thereby benefiting two classes. The 
Association, of which D. L. Moody is 
president, has its headquarters at 250 La 


Salle Avenue, Chicago. 
= 

One of the best expo- 

; oe nents of the catholicity 


and international char- 
acter of modern scholarship in general, 
and of theological and biblical science in 
particular, is the Polychrome edition of 
the Hebrew text of the Sacred Books of 
the Old Testament, published by the 
Johns Hopkins Press, and edited by Pro- 
fessor Haupt. This is an international un- 
dertaking, German, English, and American 
scholars co-operating in producing a model 
critical text in which the various literary 
sources are indicated by colors, in accord- 
ance with the idea of, but not in the same 
manner ds, Bisse}l’s “Genesis Printed in 
Colors” (1892. Hartford. $1.00). The 
sources are thus indicated as is done in 
the; new. German ‘translation of the Old 


Testament edited by Kautzsch, and pub-: » 


lished last year in Leipsic, costing about 
$7.00. A beginning was made with this 
Polychrome Old Testament by an edition 
of Job in 1893, prepared by Professor 
Siegfried of Jena, with an English trans- 
lation of notes by Briinnow of Heidel- 
berg. (Price, $1.00.) Since that, Professor 
Budde has published the revision of the 
difficult Samuel text ($2.00); and only 
recently the Book of Joshua has appeared 
as edited by Professor W. H. Bennett of 
London (75 cents); and the Book of the 
Prophet Jeremiah, arranged in chrono- 
logical order by Professor Cornill of K6- 
nigsberg, with an English translation of 
notes» by Dr. Johnston of Baltimore 
($1.25).. The German publisher is Hin- 
richs of Leipsic. The work is printed in 
Leipsic. 
known as “The Rainbow Bible.” 
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A correct statement of the circulation of The | 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The | 


regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 154,000 copies. Advertisers are free to 
examine the subscri list at any time, The 
advertising rate is 80 cents per line for one or 
more insertions, with discount of 10 per cent on 
an advance order of 1000 or more lines, or for a 
space of not less than one inch ‘each issue for a 
year, An udvertiser agreeing to take a certain 
uniform amownt of space (not leas than three 
inches) in each issue amy a year, may have such a 
position in the arly, as he may choose, 
a0 far as it wi ict with earlier contracts 

other cduveioors nor with the Publishers’ 
tdea of the general make-up of the advertising 
pages. All advertising, h d on 
an Sperone the last page, will be charged 
an advance of 20 per cent upon the regular rates. 
For Terms of Subscription, see fourteenth page. 








Are you nervous? Take Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate. Dr. H. B. Brasstar, Birdsboro, 
Pa., say«: “I have used it in nervous troubles 


In Germany this edition is | 






- bought any cheaper. Never as cheap again. 
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Dollars for 3.50 


IF YOU BUY NOW.. 


A Ten-Dollar set of Shakspeare for $3.50. We mean exactly 
what we say. This set is worth $10.00 to any reader, no mat- 
ter how many other editions he may have. We shall sell it 
direct for a short time only at $3.50, and any one who is dis- 
satisfied may have his money back. These books can never be 
In our next an- 
nouncement the price will be advanced. (The regular price 
of the set is $10.00.) 


This is a Shakspeare for readers. 
printed in large t 
cloth bading a in e1 

ly 


Paper s 


It is a fine edition 
It is strongly bound in serviceable 
t handsome volumes of easily handleable size. 
e with a dead surface, restful to the eyes. There 
are ous [oes actos on the text by J. Payne Collier, F. 5. A., the cele- 
brated Shaks: critic, with variorum readings. We honestly 
believe it to be the best edition ever oe for actual use. We 
published it to retail at $10. That allowed for the retailer's and 
key jobber’s oe The reader buying direct from us can have both 
ese profits. We can’t afford to sell very long at $3.50, which 
‘s Se than the wholesale price. The object of this special $3.50 
on to make . arg test of es ge terse ob — 
o who appreciate a e, clear type, scholarly edi- 
tion of lakshupsece, complete, are ready to buy direct from the 
manufacturers at a saving of more than alf the cost. If you are, 
the middle-men’s profit is yours. Order to-day and be sure of 
getting the lowest price that will ever be quoted. 
TWO OPINIONS. HUNDREDS MORE LIKE THEN. 


Paovo Orrr, Urau. | Kuvsrows Pustisnrne Oo., Mowmaney, ¥. H. 
Gentlemen :—I have received ee 
the eight-volume set of 
shipped me. Iam ly surprised at the at- 
tractiveness of the and the clearness of 
the type. The size of the volumes is very con- 
yenient and particularly adepted for use in 
Shakspeare Clubs. I have shown my set to two 
members of the noueneee Club. I will ask you 
| #88 favor to a ae Xpress two more sets of 
your $10.00 edit aaneere, be whieb = 
will find pe Jf enclose. 
wonderfully o' wee hy the price He, oe 
oure walt | them, and heartily recommend them 
EPH WILKS, | who may desire to own » beautiful set nak. 
Pastor First Methodist Chureh. speare’s works, 
| Yours uly, FLORENCE HOYT. 


Remember—the regular $10.00 set in eight handsome 
volumes (only large-type edition) for $3.50; with the distinct 
understanding that the money will be returned immediately if 
you are not satisfied. 

We refer to Dun and Bradstreet and to every bank in Philadelphia. 


Keverons Pususutne C } xemined 
~The eight volume edition of | which you 
Shakspeare is to hand in condition, though 
coming to far- "| Utah, The books are a marvel 
of cheapness an book ain I have 
made in a long time. The type, bi a | 
fact, everything about it is first-class, except the | 
price. To say that we are delighted does not fully | 
express our feeling. You ought to sell tens of 
thousands 2 sets at that price 
When you bave any more bargains of that 
kind, do ok “tail to let me know. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES | 
on on, SP Yon AS! 


KEYSTONE PUBLISHING G0., 296 South Eighth St., Philadeiphia, 
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THREE GRINGOS THE GERMAN PERSONAL RECOL- 
IN STRUGGLE FOR | LECTIONS OF 
CENTRAL AMERICA LIBERTY | JOAN OF ARC 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 


tells about 
The Future in Relation to American 
Naval Power 


** Alone In China”’ 


The first of a series of Chinese tales 


By JULIAN RALPH 


“ Hindoo and Mosiem,”’ by EDWIN LORD WEEKS. “At the Sign of the 
Balsam Bough,” by HENRY VAN DYKE. “ Queen Victoria's Hightand 
Home,” by J. R. HUNTER. “ Hearts Insurgent,’’ Short Stories, etc. 


Ready September 20th 





HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


CAPTAIN A. T. MAHAN, U. S. N. 


AmDscz2 AMNO+A00 


Three Charming Books 


Last Poems of 
James Russell Lowell 


With a fine new portrait and rubricated title 
and initials. Printed and bound in the most 
careful and artistic style. remo, $1.25. 


The Whittier Year-Book 


Passages for each day of the year from the 
verse and proseof JOHN GREENLEAF WHIT- 
TIER, Witha fine portrait. $1. 


The Madonna of the Tubs 


New popular edition of one of Miss PHELPS's 
most striking and touching stories. With 
illustrations. Uniform with Mrs. WIGOIN’S 
“ The Birds’ Christmas Carol.” 75 cents. 


Sold by all booksellers. 
HOUGHTON, 


Sent, postpaid, by 
MIFFLIN, & CO., Boston 


Ways of Working; 
Or, Helpful Hints to Sunday-school Workers 
of all Kinds. 


By Rev. A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 
216 pp. Cloth, $1.00. 
Send ‘for Sample Pages. 


W.A. Wilde & Co., 
25 Bromfield St. Boston, Mass. 


‘*GENUINE OXFORD”’ TEACHERS’ BIBLES 
With New Helps, Mapa, 
and Tlinatrationa. 

The Most Complete Biblical 
Compilation of the Nine- 
teenth Century. 
tainin fea’ 
bot found’ in ocher ‘Teschere 
Bibles, At petees from $1.50 to 

$20.00. Send for Catalog. 
Thomas Nelsen « fons. as East 17th at..N.¥. 


Ward & Drummond 
Sunday-school books and 
supplies a specialty. 
164 Pifth Avenue, N. Y. City 
RIMARY SUNDAY - -8CHOOL TEA 
should get specimen copies of The 
Pane y & spe Chareh i with hand work, pre 
sholm Foster, and pu 

frame & & Eaton, New York. - ng 

















| Barles’ Galleries of paintings, and looking 
No. $1¢ CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
[_ a Pictures and pioture frames. 


“The Man \ who Spoiles “the fe Music 


By Rey. Mark Guy Pranrsn. Arranged as @ ++ 
vice of Bong for Temperance eties, You 
ple’s Meetings, etc, Price, 12 cts, each; #1 .Wper elek. 


Missionary Song Service 


with Responsive Scripture Readings. 5 cts. each; 
50 cts. per dozen, by mall ; $4 per 100, not prepaid. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN Co, 
76 East 9th St.,New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Our Autumn Reunion 


A service of song and recitation for Ratty 
Day. Price, 5 cents each, or 52 cents per 


dozen, by mail. 
1024 Arch t., J. 1. H00D 940 W, Fn 
HARVEST SHEAVES _ 


Philadelphia. 
Price, 5 cents, Send the Light, a “ery effective 
missionary service ; price, 5 cents. 
Geo. F. Rosche & Co., 
90 W. Madison St, ++ Chicago. 4 E. 22d Bt., New York. 











OCTAVO MUSIC 


For use in churches, choirs, and for special occasions, 
Complete lists furnished free, on ti Bags bined 
Joun Cuvacs Co., Cincinnat!, New York, Ch 


Ask your Stationer for them 
The Leading se BOSTON LINEN, 
BOSTON BOND, 
Writing Papers | ang BUNKER HILL 


Complete samples for 4 cents, if not obtaip- 
able through your dealer. 
el Ward Com 


Samu ’ 
49 and 61 Franklin Street, ton, Mass. 











for years, and always with gcod results,” 













close relations to his little ones. 


** It is such a tender and subtle study of real little 
souls and hearts."’— Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
“ A man who has read it as thoroughly as I have, 
cannot say too much good about it. pally 
Bok, editor The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


A book of 182 pages Spl. Fare Illustrated. Price, $1.25. For sale by booksellers, 
or mailed, at this price, by th 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut Strect, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FR EE +A See eave FREE ~ 
every 


using li, who ike Ay nae and ada 
T. B, Arnold, 104-106 Franklin St. 


Beckonings from Little Hands 


By Patterson Du Bois 


This book appegls to the student of child nature because of its scientific deductions 
from careful observation and experiment on the part of an observing father in peculiarly 
It is not a memoir, but a study of the most sympathetic and 
helpful sort, and as such will be welcomed by | the teacher and the student of children. 


** No one can read that little book without 
ing more loving sympazhy, more psychical 
dward W. victories. 
cago Kindergarten College 


=P REE 


"Siticer. JL, now mes, Rend stamp and 


‘BEST: 


“Chicago, 11). | 


122 Nassau Street, 


edge ot children’ s needs, their struggles and their 
"Elizabeth Harrison, Principal of Chi- 





acquir- 
knowl- 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS. 
— our approved list. Over 600 vol- 


address. 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM ©O., 


N.Y. 





 Femneer old 
have a and 


M ney ae = 


| setting easy by 


“78 ie printed 
ea: jon, Conn | ¢ instructions. 


















maker 
1,000 
Roll Top Oak Desk { targe An Oak 
+3 $22, delivered your station Roll Top 
| $10 down, and $1 High class, by maker 
| 3 per month until paid for. of 10 years’ cxpesianes. 
A little cash, and bal 


ance on easy terms. Send 2-cent stamp for catalog. 
| _ Emerson Desk Co., Peirmount, tad. 


| Same a asaPress. No Press Required. 


Bushnell’s Teey gy t Books win ee 
opinions. 


copies, as 
many thouratd he et +, Pitatio ers sell 
An BUSHNELL. ot 106 8. sth cn St, 








In ordering , or in maki inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publishers, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
in The Sunday School Times, 


















































































































» to Individual addresses at $1.00 each, and 


Che Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, September 2:1, 1895. 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“second-class matter.” 


The regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 154,000 copies. 








Terms of Subscription. 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers, These rates include postage: 


One Copy, On ear.............cccccseescereesesees coreevsee ; 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance.. 6. 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for tive years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or eer set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will supplied with as many copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates: 
For any number of &0 jes (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 
For five or more copies tn a package to one address, 
SO cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one person only, and no names can be Written or 
printed on the separate papers. 
The papers for a club may be ordered sent porey 
yina 
ae to one address, at fifty cents each, whenso 


The papers for aclub should all go to one post-office, 
although in where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from ane post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, the 
papers will be sent accordingly. Th!sapplies to k- 
age clubs at fifty cents ew copy: to the extent that 
ee packages may be divided Into smaller packages 
of five or more copies each, if desired, 

Free Copies. One free copy, additional, will be 

allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of 

either character. The free copies for kage clubs 

cannot well be sent separately, but will included in 
e. 


e age. 

Additions may be nade at any time to a club—sueb 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 
the proportionate share of the yeasty club rate, 

sc! is that are open during only a portion of the 

‘ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 

me as the papers may be required. 

Change of Address. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
8 Zeer can have the address changed at any time 

hout charge. Members of package clubs do not 
zr this privilege, but can have a copy transferred 
a a package to a separate address at the rate of one 
cent per week for the unexpired time of the — 
tion, when it has over six months to run. When It 
has but six months or less to run, the cost to change 
is twenty-five cents to the end of the subscription. If 
a Kage club subscriber intends to change his or her 
dress for a few weeks only, we will mail an extra 
ba as long as desired, at the rate of three cents per 
week, 


Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 

nged should be careful to name, not only the post- 

to which they wish it sent, but also the one io 

Which it has been sent. All addresseg should include 
both county and state. 

Ifa club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subseription, 
auch person Will oblige the publishers by stating that 
the he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
The paper will not be sent to any subscriber povsee 
the time paid for, unless by special uest. e 

rs for a club will invariably be discontinued 
Be expiration of the subscription. Renewals should 
fore be made early. 
ugh copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application, 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, one year, 8 shillings 
‘Two or more one one year, 6shbillings each. 
‘To ministers and missionaries, 

for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 

‘To secure the above rates for two or more copies 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in 
a package to one address, whichever may be preferred 
by the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs, Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. (., wil! receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
peper be matied direct from Philadelphia to the 
Bu bers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


P. O. Box 1550. 

















MINCE MEAT 
Two large pies are made from each 
—_— of None-Such Mince Meat. 
‘or sale by all grocers. Be sure 
and get the None-Such, 
MERRELL-SOULE CO., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 








Sera ad Fie a: 3 rie t 





wie Va . f 
BULBS. 
Sent by Mail, postpaid, at the following special prices : 
sees Fouira lovely sorta, ail different, = ie centa, 


4 “ 
B : : “ “ “ m4 “a 
10 tas tained xrts, a ou ie “ 

1 BLACK new, from Palestine, “10 «© 

or the whole 86 Bulbs, postpaid, for 50 cents. 


T ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATE 
HereAis, inte ed Dai, for Fall Planting an 
, also new Fruits, Shrubs, ete., is now 
Hyecinths, Tulips, taoll whee p— tl 
8, an r Bu 
reduced prices. Write foritatonce. Address d 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Fiona Pann, N.Y. 
AMERICAN FIRE ~ 
Insurance Company. 


Office, Company’s Building, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 












eee 
GApis CAM ae nisi $500,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and all 
OBO CONG 0.050006 iiss nesseercenersees 1,716,750.47 
Surplus over all Liabilities,............. 178,855.75 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1895. 
$2,395,606.22. 


THOS, A. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS, P. PEROT. Vice-President, 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. F. WILLAAMS, Asst. Sec. 
DIRECTORS : 
Thos. H. Montgomery, Charles P. Perot, 
Israel Morris, Jos. EK. Gillingham, 
Pemberton 8. Hutchinson, Charles 8. Whelen, 
Alexander Biddle, Faward F. Beale, 
‘ Soe Ja B. Gerhard. 


eae ee ee 


| Watton Baker & Go, Limited, 


“Tite Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HICH CRADE 


COCOAS ani CHOCOLATES 


On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


| Industrial and Food 


EXPOSITIONS 
EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


+ In view of the 
Caution * many imitations 
of the labele and wrappers on our 
oods, consumers should make sure 
at our place of manufacture, 
aensly, Dove pecter, Bass. 
is printed on each package. - 












SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE 


WALTER BAKER & 00. LTD DORCHESTER, MASS. 





Wanted everywhere to get 

orders for our celebrated Teas, 

{ Joffees, Baking Powder, 
Spices, Extracts, &c. The old- 


ie Tea House in the busi- 
i ness. Established 1859. 
1 Big Incomes, 

‘si Premiums, 





Kor full particulars 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 





WHITMAN’ S 
sr ¢ Women INSTANTANEOUS 
should use— HOGOLATE. 











BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 
Its meritsasa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
grocer ought to have iton sale. Ask him for it. 
D. S. Wiltberger, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa. 


by the Wall Paper Trust, at prices fully 30 per cent 
lower than others. 
War'tse BianxS, that retail at l0c., 4c. a roll, 
New Lustres, bei - , a>: * 
Empossep Goins, ** e * S5c., Me. * 
OTHER GRADES AND BORDERS as Low. 


DEALERS fy\\S, fess. and TRADE DISCOUNT 
KAYSER & ALLMAN, 


Tux Larerst Watt Parer ConcERN IN THE U.S. 


982-934 Market Street, 
418 Arch Street, } PHILADELPHIA. 


ALL PAPER 








Samples 
sent on 
| peantitat cond" Paper Sc. per piece, wp. 
u oe er + per ece up. 
‘aper a p & Beaple books wm - ready for 
’ all trade. $1.00. 
| Gnas. M. N. KILLEN, 1233 Filbert St. Phila., Pa. 





P. O. Box 280, New York, N. Y. 
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Fry everything from potato 
i chips to doughnuts in Cotto- 


ne. ‘Put Cottolene in a cold 
pan-—heat it slowly until it 
will delicately brown:a bit of 
bread in half a minute. Then 
put in your food. It will pay 
§ you to try Cottolene just this 
; way—see how delicious and 
wholesome it makes the food. 
») Get the genuine, sold everywhere in one, 
three, and five pound tins, with trade- 
marks—*Cottolene”’ and steer's head tn cot- 
ton-piant wreath—on every tin. 


THE N. K. FAINBANK OOMPANY, 
Chieago, Le New York, B. 
a Philadelphia, San F: 














of Skepticisin and Materialism, that are threatening toshut out 
the bright sun of Christian Faith! Light breaking upon the | 
dark waters of Doubt and Delusion! ‘tthe complete autheatic- 
ity of the Holy Seriptures and their Divine inspiration fully 
and forever established! New rays of ‘Truth flashed upep the 
Bible! Vagaries of the world’s leading Infidels and Free Think- 
ers shattered with crushing force! The most startling and 
powerful book of this century! Declared by many to be the 
greatest uninspired work on Christianity that ever came from 
the pen of man! It will be felt throughout the entire Chris- 
tian world! The title is: 


“SKEPTICISM ASSAILED”’ 


by Hon. Bairron H. Tanor, of the New York Bar, with an 


introduction by Rev. Dr. Caas. H. Parkaurst, the great 
reformer, of New York City. 

\ large and beautiful hook. grandly illustrated by 250 gena- 
ine engravings Sold wholly through agents. Sales already 


enormous, Thousands of dollars being made every day. We 


have no time to assign territory. Take what you want. A 
$2.00 outfit sent by mall on receipt of 50 cents, if this ad. is 
answered at onee. Terms guaranteed satisfactory. Be first 


tins time Order to-day 


KEYSTONE PUBLISUING CO., 
Eighth and Locust Sts... Philadeiphia,Pa. 





THE TREASURY MAGAZINE, an illustrated 


| Christian monthly, undenominational, 13th year; de- 
voted to sermons, questions of the day, Sunday-school, 
mission work, with elegantly | 


ig Inducements. | 
address 


WALL PAPER | 


SAMPLES FREE from the factories not controlled | 


goods, or in making concerning 

anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 

publith: rs. as well as the advertiser, by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday ‘Schoo! Stmes. 








S illustrated papers on applied | 

he Ss Christianity. By best writers 

[Ps \\ \ oN on theology, Christian life and | 

work, Arepository of religious | 

i and current thought. It fillsa | 

me niche, meets a want not sup- 

~ plied by any other. 

copy, to cents 

AGENTS make big wages, give big value for the 

price, getting subscribers forit with our combination offers 
of standard books at cost. Write for terms, 


EB. B. TREAT, 5 Cooper Union, New York 


Sample | 
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He is Coining Money 


SELLING 

“EASY-WASH” 

Absolutely NOnte Beard, 

Samye cake by mail 10 cents. 

, Agents wanted everywhere 
,| Send for P-iee-List of Household Supplies 


Y BROS., St. Louis, Mo. 
yoo: is paper. } 206 N. Ind. 


$20 Net for One Month's Service. 
ai R= | sum can be oocnane by an a 
t ustrious man or wom. or represen 
HE PEOPLE ve HISTORY. The most 
ablicetion of this cen- 
ARD OO., CaIcago. 










HE peor les BI 
impertant and the best 
tury. THE HENRY O. 


are making more than 818 per week 

Agents selling * The Compendium.” 
Experience not necessary. Outfit 

| free for the postage, l0c. Act em, Rest book this 
season. Bispir Hovssr,5) N.7th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


In ordering inquiry 


| of moral surroundings. 














































































Nurture vs. Nature 


(David G. Bitehie, in the International Journal 
of Bthien} 


ik THE last century the significance of 
‘Hereditary differences was too gener- 
ally neglected in political and social 
theories. It was too often assumed by the 
“ advanced thinkers” of those days that 
all human beings were born nearly equal 
and nearly similar, and that the enormous 
differences between them were entirely 
due to difference of education, difference 
of opportunities, difference of social sur- 
roundings. Nowadays, with biological 
theories in every one’s mind, or, at least, 
biological phrases on every one’s tongue, 
the tendency is rather the other way. 
Race is often treated as if it eounted for 
everything, and training as if it counted 
for almost nothing. ... In this there is a 
good deal of exaggeration. Even among 
the higher animals below man much that 
is often supposed to be due to heredity is 
due to education. Thus, pigeons do not 
succeed in rearing families of young ones 
unless they have an experienced couple 
among them to teach the domestic virtues, 
As we go higher in the scale of animal 
intelligence, less, relatively, is due to in- 
herited instinct and more to the social 
inheritance; that is, to gducation and en- 
vironment. And when we come to man, 
the use of language and the existence of 
definite institutions make ible a stor- 
ing up and transmission of the results of 
experience which is impossible among the 
lower animals. The brain of the civilized 
man is said to differ less from that of the 
lowest: savage than that of the lowest 
savage differs from that of the highest 
ape; but the tntelligence of the civilized 
man, his power of thinking, his power of 
controlling nature to his own ends, excels 
that of the savage more than the power of 
thinking of the savage excels that of the 

highest ape. 
hat mukes the difference? It is not 
mere heredity, Jt is the accumulated:so- 
cial inheritance of theeivilized man; wheis 
the “ heir of all theages.” Thus we think 
wrongly about himan society when we re- 
gard its destiny as determined mel by 
an 


| natural selection and by heredity, 
is not the mere product of natural forces ; 


he can think, he can reflect, he can turn 
round on the natural forces that have pro- 
duced him, and direct them to some ex- 
tent; he can even defy them with some 
success.” Within limits, of course; and it 
ean only bring disaster to forget. these 
limits set by heredity. As the homely 
proverb says, ‘‘ You cannot make a silk 
purse out of a sow’s ear.” You cannot 
make an Isauc Newton, a Darwin, or a 
Tennyson, out of every child at the board- 
schools, not even if you give them, free 
admission to the best secondary schools, 
free education dat the universities, free 
access to the best libraries. But what you 
can do is this: You can make the average 
child into a more intelligent and more 
useful citizen thin he could possibly be- 
come if left unable even to read and write, 
and without any of the discipline of edu- 
cation. 

And the same is the case with the effect 
You cannot make 
every one into a saint or hero, but you can 
do a great deal to prevent degradation. 
Till the effect of good, healthy surround- 
ings is tried, you cannot be ¢ertain how 
much of the vitiated characters you.find is 
due to an incéurable hereditary taint, and 
how mich simply to the effect of a bad 
upbringing. It is moral cowardice and 
intellectual falsehood to throw all the 
blame on “ nature” without trying all that 
can be done by “nurture.” And even 
with those who are proved to come of a 
hopelessly bad stock, cannot something be 
done by isolating them, to prevent a con- 
tinual contamination of others, and a con- 
tinual propagation of theunfit? Icannot 
deal with that problem here. I only wish 
to point out that there is no real scientific 
warrant for folding our hands, and leav- 
ing everything to what we call “ nature,” 
—which, as thus used, only ‘means nature 
with the greater and the best. part of hu- 
man nature left out of it. For we must 
never forget that human thoughts, human 
aspirations, human ideals, are as mach a 
part.of the phenomena which make up 
this casually connected universe as the 
instincts and appetites that are commen 








to man and the other animals. 
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BIAS 
® S : VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDING ” 
Send for samples, showing labéls and material, 
tothe S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City. 





“$.H.&.M.”’ Dress Staysare the Best. 
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Charch Furnishings 3 


The Sunday School’s 
Best Illustrator ! ! 


What is? A lantern that will give a 
sharply defined picture from 10 to 20 
feet in diameter specially illustrating the 
lessons. No argument is needed to prove 
that the Stereopticon is the most valuable 
illustrator in the world. Complete outfit 
from $50 upwards. ‘ No poor cheap lan- 
terns sold. 

Write for particulars. Instalment plan. 
ed. Large catalogue 20 cents. 

RILEY BROTHERS, 
od Beekman St., New York. 
AGO. 16 La Balle St. 


Protaras 


Slides rent. 


Branches : 
ery ane Woche © 


Hiensepia 
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Copco is a new 
five cents per cake. Find it at 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
_ NEW YORK, 


___SHICAGO, — 





ba, i in colors. cogestatas Fall 








Real Lace 


should be cleaned with real soap. 
For all such purposes use 


eparture in the art of soap-making and sells for 


~~ 


FREE! FREE! 


= a o: ail our Pianes 


o-oo ert aa 
ou se Nne or bo | ‘ 
7 susie | 
: CASH or on EASY pe 


to sult reum: Pianos 
er wr on "Be daye fetal in 
er our special 












and Women only 


Are most competent to fully appreciate the 
purity, sweetness, and delicacy of CUTICURA 
SoaP, and to discover new uses for it daily. 

In the form of hot baths for simple rashes, 
stings of insects, sunburn, irritations, chafings, 
and undue perspiration, it has proved most 
grateful. 

Cuticura 80aP appeals to the refined and 
cultivated everywhere, as the most effective 
skin purifying and beautifying soap, as well ag 
purest and sweetest for toilet and bath. 


Sold throughout the world, Rritish depot: F. 
NEwsBERY & Sons, | King Edward St., London. 
ono. Drue & CueoM,. CorRp., Sole Props., Bos- 
ton 








your dealers. Made only by 


ST. LOUIS. 
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A.B. &E. L. SHAW, 





\ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY 8T., 
Bend be ne Se 100- 
ale new 100-page 


CHURCH, HALL, and LODGE 
RNITURE, PULPITS, | CHAIRS, etc. 
one. an SWAN, successor to BAXTER C. Swan, 
6 South Second Sireet. Phila., Pa. 
~~ SAGENDORPH'S PATENT SECTIONAL 


STEEL CEILINGS 24) ssa 


egy 


SIDE WALL FINISH) casrcne 


Catalog, prices, and estimates, on application. 


THE PENN IRON ROOPING & COR. CO. (Ltd.), 
23d and Hamilton Sts., Sole Mfrs., Philada., Pa. 


Stamped Steel Ceilings 


Decorative, Durable, and Best for 
Church Ceilings of any shape, old or 
new. Send for Catalog B. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 47 Rose St., N.Y. 
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CSHNEN ENE 


Box 438, Rochester, N.Y. 
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PEIRCE SCHOOL..... 


"7A representative American 
Business School for both | 
sexes. 

SECONDS, THIRG AND FOURTH FLOORS 


or RECORD BUILDING... 
917-919 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, 


THOMAS MAY PEIRCE, A. M., Ph. D. 
Founder and Principal. 


which 
couples a good English education with a system- 
atic business training. 
31 ST YEAR<~—<«<<« 
under the same Princi 

A complete all-around equipment for business 
life, including the English branches, with Book- 
keeping, Shorthand, Correspondence, Mercantile 
Customs and Porms, Commercial Law and Geog- 
raphy, Banking, Finance, Economics and Civics. 

















A Commercial School of high grade, 





Entrance examinations held dail throughout | 
the year. Enrollment is on application. | 
sn Sessions ‘95—'g6 begin Monday,September | 
5. Night ions tember 16, 1895. | 
ool literature, inc udin, addresses of Ex- 
caer Reed and Mas O'R on last Graduation 


, free. 


Ss 


eens | 
gf MES are Successfully | 


>>r—> Assisted to Positions. 


A Cruise .°. Mediterranean 





By oe steamer “ Friesland’’ (7,116 
tons), January 29, 1896, visiti Bermuda, Gibraltar, 
Ma’ , Granada, Alhambra, A giers, Cairo: 10 days in 
~~ ne, Beyrout Ephesus, Constantinople, Athens, 

; only and up, excursions, fees,etc.,in- 
ce accompanied by F.C. Clark, 


ex-U.8. Vice-Oonsul « at Jerusajem. 
lines. Send for program 
F. C. CLARK, Tourist Agent, 
aus Smatuny, "New York 


Ocean tickets ali 





For ¥ Ladi 
WHEATON SEMINARY 42 4o0"s72cie. 
The fall term of the éist year ins September 12, 


18%. Best of home eeceen. -xcellent sanitary 


oes ts. Fine library. laboratory, Gacevetory, 
and inets, Send for illustrated prospectus 
Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mase. 





You can successfully stud at 
ur home, under our di fon 
eehand and Mechanical Draw- 


Improve Your 
Spare T Time. - ae: Epa ee F Aastering, and 
ntorma 


CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, Philadelphia, Pa Boxe |, | 











L Ons © orre . | 
SHORTHAND cs ms at vorowe aoe |< 
lessons cor chers. | 


For particatarsndst-nna MERBERT ER RsOnDAn, 
ersity of Chicago. Chicago, [1i. 


Educational 


Ministers 








Sunday-school Workers 
Bible Students 


Are you pursuing a regular course 
of reading in. connection with the 
Bible ? 

Are you keeping up with the 413/:- 
tal literature of the times? 

Have you examined the new an- 
nouncements of the 

Bible Students’ 
Reading Guild ? 

The work for 1895-96 begins Oc- 
TOBER 1. Send for announcements 
and examine the course before plan- 
ning your work for the year. Address, 


The American Institute 
of Sacred Literature 

William R. Harper, Principal 

| HYDE PARK, CHICAGO, ILL. 


CLSC xxwxxxwne CLSC 


‘LL CHAUTAUQUA L 


is (Literary 29d Reading Circle 3 


THE AMERICAN YEAR 
politics, im- . 





™ 6A systematic course in American 


- dustry, and literature, illustrating the 
Development of National Life. 
Why not supplement your desultory readi C 
a well-defi course for the coming oases 
L chagoaais offers a practical, comprehensive L 


plan. 


S ‘jonn H. Vincent, Dept. 9, Buffalo, x.y. S 


CLSC pichahehelahahehe! CLSC 


Matawan, N_J. 


Eastburn Academy 


Thorough preparation for business or an 
Moral ‘Ss wall as intellectual culture A 


The 


ous. 





Educational 





Do not Stammer 


Horatio ©, Wood, M.D., 1.L.D., Unt 
versity of Pa., and Hon. John Ww anamaker, 
ex- -Postmaster-Gen. »will testify lo permanency 

Van refer to John 1. Mp ova Co., 
publishers of she Munday School Ti 
Send for b4-page pamphiet to the Pile, Tn- 
stitute, 1083 Spring Garden Streei, Philu., 
Epw. 8. JoRNSTON, rrtesee! and Founder. 
Established 1 

















For young men 
700 N. Broad B&t., 





essa 


and boys, 
Phiteda, 
college. 
direct- 
The students are from represen milles. 
ieee are experienced, thorough, aud courte- 
Equipped gymnasium and laboratory, Per 
souilers ry superior advaniages as to location, light, 
and Recently students rom this academ, ve 
pve i without conditions, Yale, Princeton, 
ette, University of Pa., and {averford. Superior de- de- 
riment for small boys, Write for catalog.  ppend 
in at academ pote 5 “ Lo Ae k after Re 


tive 














ura, Fa Carr; Rien D. 
Rorer, 3 Princi pals 
iune® 
NCINEERING 
, Y Huombing, Buglioh Br 
TAUGHT BY MAIL. 
ity-seven omeeee of study, a 
Bate subjec furnished. Send for free circular. 
ject you wish to study. 
NTORN, “gE 




















~ Chicago Kindergarten College — 


Mrs. é N. Crovuss, ELIZABETH HARBISON, 
Director. Prinoi 
B.., e reopens Sept. 30. In addition to the regular 
x of the college, ‘whieh includes the preparing of 
Sodeute for kin ergartners, supervisors, and train- 
ing teachers, specia! instruction is given in adapting 
kindergarten principles to primary work, and in the 
right use of kindergarten materials in primary 
—. Convocation of Mothers October 2, 2%, 


CHICAGO. bie, DERGARTEN COLLEGE 


10 Van Buren 8 Chicago 
AT HOM 


and prepare for » goed 
STUD py nny We teach 





position, or advence- 
h Book. 





Forms, P 

aitie, Letter Writing. O Comtnereial Law, 

Shorthand, oo} A mall, in o ti . practical we Itgives 
care’ 





Trial Lesson 10 centa, 


Bava aaeeh STRATTON’S § COLLEGE, BY Mall. 
W College Bidg Bidg., Buffalo, N 
New ew Hampshire Conference Seminary 
Fall term opens Sept. 10, 1895. $200 a year. »College, 
preparatory department. Courses in science, art, 
music, elocution, French, German, Greek, Latin, and 


literature. Commercial’ department. Good board 
Healthy location. © 5 home. end for ca! 
to the president, Rev. . DURRELL, Tilton, N.H. 


Miss Dana’s School for Girls 


otermmens: New Jersey. _ soupane Sept. 25. Near- 
ess to8Now York affords 1 savant . Cer- 
tificate admits to a ellesiey, aiid itimore 
College. Music and ar ‘Resident native French and 
German teachers. Hoarding pupils, $700. 


PENNINGTON (N. J.) SEMINARY 


Convenient to New York, Philadelphia, timeore, 
and Washington, Both sexes. “th year. Healthful. 
Beautiful, teachers, 12 courses, Cost modefate, , 
For beautifully illustrated catalog address 
THOMAS HANLON, D.D., President. 


Media Academy for Boys pen tte 








Glenwood Collegiate Institute 
| 60th year. $300. Prepares for college and busines. 
Everything for the physical, mental, and mora! de- 
velopment of boys and girls. Special advantages in | 


modern n languages, music, and art. Send for catalog. 
Ss UTE and ~ 
me  echook Lammerer mt St., 


oad poor welcome 


pix. PPORTUNITY TO yl: A GOOD 
4 at but little ex se. For _— 
~~ Whitsett, Whitsett, N. 


14th year begins October 4, 1AM 
Miss Deis T. SuiTE, Principal. 


| RvERsIDA School for Girls, Auburndale, Mass. 


the wu 
im Fittebargh. r 
| the Chancellor, W. J. Holland, 


2ist year. Classical, scientific, English, and comimoer- 
cial courses. Carefal preparation for leading col aes. 
Excellent table and all home comforts. Location v 
| aarp Send for circular, Cuaas.W. STU art, 


The bent place to «tudy 


niversity of Ppcincsiinnats 


= Write 


American Teachers’ Buréan, 
Teachers Wanted 8 Louis, Mo. 19th year. 
, or in making inquiry concerning 
vege A ae tn this paper, you will oblige the 
as well aa the advertiser, by +tatina tat ou 
saw the pore at al tin The Sunday School T.mcs, 




































































“MAKE HAY WHILE THE SUN 


SHINES.” 
Cleau your house betimes, and do it with 


SAPOLIO. 


If you would use Sapolio every week in the year 
the dirt in a house would be kept down and when 
house-cleaning time canie it would be a pleasant 
\askinetead of the dreadful timeit usually is, No34, 








The World is 
Growing Better 


Every Day. 


We are thankful that we do not live 
in the ‘‘Good old times’’—we prefer 
electric light to candles—we prefer a 
palace car to a mule team, and every 
sensible woman and maiden prefers 
the modern 


Ferris’ 


Good Sense 


CORDED CORSET WAIST. 


Sensible, Graceful, Durable, Beau- 
tiful. Sold by all leading retailers. 
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‘oun CFOCHC 


You 
Knit, Ifso,ask your dealer forthe @ 
Glasgo Twilled Lace Thread 


or do or send ten cents in stamps § 


and receive a sample = 
other 









spool, 500 yards, by mail. 
You will pronounce it as 
thousands of other ladies = 
have, the best you have & 
ever used. Try it. ~s 
Glasgo Lace Thread Co., § 
Glasgo, Conn. 


id be) La 











Glove-Cleaner 


Cleans kid gloves by rubbing the dirt off, not in. 


uires no moisture, no sogp, nor other 

which tends to injure the kid. 
by mall, postpaid, 10 cents. 
Cutalog of Everything in Rubber Goods Free. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston. 
ai $mS 


reparation 
At all dealers, or sent 








AL AL A Wedd 

The “ LINENE” are the best and most economical 
collars and cuffs worn; they are made of fine cloth, 
both sides 


finished alike, and, bey J reversible, one 
collar is equal to two of any other kind, 


They ft well, look well, and wear well. A box of ten 
collars or five pairs of cuffs for twenty-five cents. 
A sample coliar and pair of cuffs by mail for six 
cents. Name style and size. Address, 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY 
77 Franklin St., New York. 24 Exchange P1., Boston. 
PEAL SPRING BEDS. Our booklet,“ Wide- 
awake Facts about Sleep,” illustrating and describ- 
ing them, together with an —— pocket map of 
your state, sent on receipt of three two-cent a 
Poerrer Bros. Mere, Co, 13 Clay St., Utica, N. Y. 


O’NEILLS, 


6th Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street. New York. 
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SUNDA , 5 CE IOOL 
“Pure and Sure.” 
lands 


( BAKING PowDER. 


Each ingredient is tested before compounding, and 
it must be found of the highest standard. The baking 


powder itself is tested. That's why each spoonful does 
perfect work. 


£°F oy 
* aie 
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Great Special Offer! 
For a Limited Time Only 


Thousands of doctors, lawyers, clergymen, business men, teachers, scholars,and parents, as well as thou- 
sands of other readers of this paper, have requested us to make a spee offer, for a limited time, on 
our great standard dictionary and encyclopedia of the world’s knowledge. We have de 
cided to do so me mf as a means of advertising this great storehouse of information. We do netex te 
make money by this offer, asthe very low priceand extremely | beral terms offered but little more than 
pays for paper.printing and binding; but the tremendous amount of talk created will help to advertise this most 
modern and up-to-date home reference Hibrary. Believing the readers of this paper are intelligent, 
well meaning. and trustworthy, we do not hesitate in placing before them the greatest im ever 
offered, and on aw easy terms that any one who can afford an investment of 7 eemts per day can 
take advantage of it. 


Adopted as a text-book by many schools and colleges ! 


No business or professional man, housewife, teacher, student, young or old, prosperous or otherwise, or 
any ome else who wishes to keep abreast of the times, or who js interested in the laudable enterprise of 
self-education, can afford to allow this rare opportunity to pass by without very careful investigation. Un- 
derstand, this great work embodies all the features of a complete dictionary, and a thorough encyclopedia, 
The new, and entirely up to the times 


Encyclopeedic Dictionary 


the regular price of which is from $42 te $70, is now offered all readers of this paper for the insignificant 
sum of 7 cemts r day. in monthly payments off each, until the sum of §16 is paid. This is but little 
more than one-third the regular price of the four magnificent volumes as represented in the picture. This 
greatest of all dictionaries and encyclopedias was edited by such world-renowned scholars as ; 

Dr. Robt. Hunter, A.M., F.G.S., Professors Huxley, Morris, Herrtage, Estoclet, Williams, etc., 


assisted by scores of other specialists in various branches of knowledge. 
Over $750,000 required to produce this Magnificent Monument of Education 


It ia a Complete Dictionary of the Pnglish language. Every word is exhaustively treated as to its 
origin, history, development, etymology, pronunciation, and various other meanings. 

Itisathorough Eneyclopedia of tomy , botany, chemistry, zooloyy, geology, art, music, agricul- 
ture, physics, philosophy, mechanics, history, mythology, biblical knowledge, etc. 




















It isaSuperbd Li- 
brary Book, sub- 
stantially bound, 
printed from new 

lates, in large, 

; pe, on heavy 
— paper, and illustrated 
ilies pictures sate pape 
ives sade. 
cially for this work. 


It is notegy then 
all other diction- 
aeten, bocnape seine 
est edition of Worces- 
ter contains but 116,000 
words and 2,126 pages ; 
the latest Webster con- 
tains but 140,000 words 
and 2,011 pages; the 
Standard contains but 
a little over 200,000 
words and 2,318 pages ; 
and even The Céntury 

contains but 225,000 

words, and sells for 

$60 to $100. Encyclo- 

pediasof various kinds 

sell for $50 to . This 
SES 

3 TIONARY. 
ing 5,357 pages, over 
3,000 illustrations, 
bound in four hand- 
some volumes, has 
over 250,000 words, 50,- 
000 encyclopedic sub- 
jects, and is sold on 
such easy terms —— 
body can buy it with- 
out financial incon- 
venience. 






The above illustration isan exact moor y of the four magnificent volumes of 
Tre ENCYCLOPEDIC DICTIONARY. hey are bound in rich silk cloth, with gilt 
back stamp, handsomely em sides, and marbled edges. Each volume 9 
inches wide, 1144 inches long, 3 inches thick. Contains 5,357 pages, 3,000 Illustra- 
tions. Weight, about 40 pounds. 


Accepted authority wherever the English language is spoken 


DON’T FORGET 


This special offer holds good for a short time only. The price will be gradually 


It is not for sale 


increased until it reaches $42 to $70 per se!, and no discounts will then be allowed. 
in bookstores, and can only be obtained from us or our authorized representatives. 





What Good Judges Say about the Work 


I prize highly The Encyclopedic Dictionary for 
the number of words it contains.for accuracy of defini- 
tions, for fulness of illustrations, and for encyclo- 
pedic comprehensiveness. 

Bishop Samuel Fallows, Chicago, Il. 


Has many distinctive claims to superiority. Such 
@ work has long been needed by the business man, the 
active student, andin the home circle.— Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

I have examined The Encyclopedic Dictionary, 
and am much pleased with it. It is valuable as a 
dictionary and as a work of reference. It is copioys 
and yet concise. In all respects it is a work that 
every student should possess. George T. Werts, 
Governor State o 


The Encyclopedic Dictionary opens the dictionar 
war which may involve the Century, the Standard, 
and the International.—New York World, 


I consider The Encyclopedic Dictionary superior to 
Webster, Worcester, Century, or Standard For the 
busy lawyer who wants to know things quickly, no 
better reference book could be had. ‘ 

Benjamin F. Hughes, 
Attorney and ex-State Senator, Philadelphia. 


I have Webster, Worcester, and the Century, and 
for euariopamias I have the Britannica and Apple- 
ton’s. It is but simple truth to say that The Encycio- 
predic Dictionary isa oP substitute for all of 
New Jersey. them. J. H. Atwood, Attorney, Leavenworth, Kan. 


Satisfaction guaranteed, or money refunded if books are returned within ten days 
How to Get this Great Work 


Send $2 by post-office order, express order, or check, and the entire four handsome 
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Can I afford 
to use it? 

Yes; you can't 
afford not to; 
but that is not 
the reason for 
using it. 
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It means 


comfort to have a 
PURITAN OIL 
HEATER 


(No. 44, only $6, 
freight paid) 


in the house—The bath 
room,sewing room,din- 
ing room, cellar or attic 
may be cold, just when 

ou want it warm—The 

uritan starts in a 
moment—sc. a day to 
runand even one day 
may Pay. for itin com- 
fort—Money back if 
not satisfactory. 
Sold also by dealers. 
Larger and smaller 
sizes. Booklet, 
‘lean Heat,’’ free. 


Cleveland Foundry Co., 


82 Platt St. Cleveland 0. 
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With its 120 Cross Tubes, 
ONE stove or furnace does the work of 











, volumes will be forwarded. Every month thereafter send $2 in the same manner, 
> until the sum of $1¢is paid. Understand, the whole set of 4 volumes is sent when 
» the first $2 is d; thus you have the use of them while paying the balance at the 
, rate of 7 cents per day. Ai! freight or express charges must be paid by purchaser, 
‘ We refer toany commercial agency, or any k in Philadelphia. Any one wishing 

to pay cash for the complete set, may deduct 10 per cent., and send $14.40. ‘1 his allow- 
ance is practically the cost of keeping the account if purchased on easy terms. 











PAMPHLET OF 80 SPECIMEN PAGES FREE ON RECEIPT OF 6 CENTS TO PAY POSTAGE, 
(43°Please mention this paper.) 





gy TR meteor mney Dry Goods, Millinery, 
@te..in the Uniteds*ates. Send for sampilesand prices, 


' SYNDICATE PUBLISHING CO., 234 S. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 
the first order from each neighborhood 
filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
anagency. Write at once. 
RocHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 
No. @ Furnace 8t., ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 





~ WATCH CHAIN, wovenfrom one’s hair,$1, Price- 
list free, Address, Mrs. J. Gossett, Mfg., Babcock, Ind, 











¥ The Sugday School T imes intends poadmit only advertisements that are trustworthy, Should koweve-, an advertisement of @ party not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted. 


pu will refund w suoscrfér’ uny Wobey that they lose thereby 





